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BACK TO THE SOIL. 


‘Buy a farm. Nature never discriminates against the deaf.’ 
“Buff and Blue, October, 1906. 


THE instinct in us all to dig and plant and pluck is a 
heritage from the long past which no number of layers of 
artificial civilization can bury beyond resurrection. Lying 
at the very foundation of home making, this primal instinct 
more than any other holds society together. Everywhere, 
among all sorts and conditions of men, it works. The 
millionaire fondles his orchids, and the prisoner of poverty 
finds comfort in his tin cans filled with sooty plants. An 
agent of redemption often, the sociologists tell us, are 
these same tin-can window-gardens, often redeeming whole 
tenements and even streets from absolute squalor. The 
modern vacation habit is but a manifestation of man’s 
inherent love of the soil. In a trust-ridden world one 
man only is approximately free—the farmer. 

To the deaf, the encouragement and cultivation from 
their earliest years of this old, old race-habit of tilling the 
soil is supremely important because modern agriculture, 
including its many fields of specialization, is the only 
profession which the deaf of both sexes may enter upon 
anything like equal terms with the hearing. Access to the 


ranks of teachers grows more and more difficult each year. 
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In many trades and professions, too, deafness is undeniably « 
handicap. The jaunty optimism, so fashionable in certain 
quarters of our pedagogic world, which practically says to 
its pupils, ‘‘You are exactly like hearing people. You can 
do exactly what they do’’ is wicked. More than that, it is 
insulting to the intelligence of the deaf. In the domain of 
mind and morals the deaf may do far more than many 
hearing people do, though with triple the labor of attain- 
ment as faras language is concerned. But in all material 
lines deafness ts an obstacle of great weight. Even a stiff 
finger-joint puts its possessor at a disadvantage in the 
industrial struggle—much more the loss of both ears. 
That so many deaf men and women do achieve material 
success only proves their ability and the possession of 
superior character. They win out in spite of their deaf- 
ness and not because it is a slight thing to be deaf. What 
is here said voices only opinions which I have heard ex- 


pressed by educated, thoughtful deaf friends, who cannot 
help somewhat resenting the falsely glib assumption that a 
physical disability which has more or less shaped life for 
them is of no importance. 


But the elaborate science of present-day agriculture 
ealls for exactly those qualities which the deaf, as a class, 
possess in preeminent degree—quick eyes to observe, 
quick brains to think, quick hands to do, and sane judgment 
to weigh. Moreover, an agricultural interest is life-filling, 
It may banish in great part that loneliness which, according 
to their own testimony, the graduates of both oral and 
combined-system schools feel when they go out into a world 
made up of hearing people. A wealthy young deaf woman 
now successfully engaged in fruit raising says: “For the 
first time in my life I am really happy.” Yet this young 
woman from her birth has had everything which money 
and loving friends could give her. She has traveled much 
in this country and in Europe. She reads the lips well. 
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She was introduced to society like her hearing sister. She 
has never known poignant sorrow. She is possessed of 
a sunny, friendly disposition without a trace of morbidness. 
Nevertheless, she declares that she has been very lonely. 
Not until she went back to Nature, she insists, did she 
really come into her own. 

Some years ago a deaf girl came to me on the eve of her 
graduation from college to ask my advice concerning her 
future. She was obliged to be self-supporting and wished 
me to aid her in securing a position as teacher. I knew she 
was too scholarly, too sensitive and dreamy, to make a 
successful teacher of young children. Moreover, she lacked 
the power to lose herself in the interests of a little child. 
She was, though, exceedingly fond of out-door life. I urged 
her to take an acre or half an acre of land owned by her 
father near a thriving city and raise strawberries for the 
constant well-paying market near by. If I had advocated 


her digging canals on the planet Mars she could not have 
been more surprised and dissatisfied. She did not follow 
my counsel and is still seeking a position as teacher. At 


about the same time a young hearing woman not a hundred 
miles from this deaf girl’s home did go into strawberry 
raising and has made a success of it. 

Dairy-farming, poultry raising, making jelly from home- 
raised fruit, mushroom and ginseng culture, even gathering 
and scientifically preparing weed-herbs for the drug market, 
all pay well. I know a man who earns several hundred 
dollars a year by supplying a certain market with spruce 
gum from the spruce trees with which his mountain farm 
is largely covered. Another man made six hundred dollars 
in a short season from the sale of violets alone. His pinks 
and lilies of the valley also paid well. 

The great advantage of most of these special lines is that 
they call for little initial capital. Failure, from one cause 
or another, cannot bring total wreck. If every boy and 
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girl in our schools were offered a chance to learn something 
of at least one form of agricultural work the value of such 
training ought to be great. But there must be no half- 
hearted teaching here. There must be just as much real 
enthusiasm, just as much knowledge of the agricultural as 
of the literary subjects taught. Also, the man or woman 
in charge must have the teaching instinct. Schools which 
declare farming, horticulture, gardening, and floriculture 
teaching to deaf pupils a failure probably have only them- 
selves to blame. A common farmer, gardener, or horti- 
culturist of the old school engaged as teacher at the 
cheapest rates obtainable will not do. The day of the 
clod-hopper is past. Successful agriculture means rains. 
Not the dullest but the brightest boys and girls of the school 
should be sent to the fields and gardens. Moreover, the 
schoolroom teachers should be called in. They should 
supplement the practical out-door labor by language 
lessons upon it. Above all, they should see to it that this 
form of work is exalted before their pupils, not implicitly 
disparaged. There should be plenty of praise when fruits 
reward labor. If, as one principal asserts, “the pupils 
‘take no interest in their agricultural work,” the fault is 
not theirs nor agriculture’s. Of all children in the world 
deaf children are probably most easily won to enthusiastic 
perseverance. Let them have proper, enlightened leaders 
in their agricultural work and there will be no trouble on 
the score of “interest.” But, child-like, they wait for us 
to lay the emphasis. Do we, as we ought, emphasize the 
value of farming and its allied pursuits? Let us look at 
industrial instruction as it exists in most of our institutions 
—even in our landed institutions. 

Boys who have been closely confined for five hours in the 
schoolrooms are hustled to the shops as soon as they are 
released (if one may use that term of freedom here) from 
their classes. Bending over printing-presses, shoe-maker’s 
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benches, in the tailor’s shop or the cabinet shop, they 
continue to breathe bad air and to work young arms 
already tired from long-continued writing. The little boys 
sweep indoors and the girls stoop over sewing and darning. 
In short, we keep up the old middle-age apprentice notion 
and the far more erroneous notion of a charity school in 
which the pupils are in grateful duty bound to work for 
their board and tuition. The question should be, not 
what do the boys and girls accomplish in the shops and the 
sewing-room, but, instead, what do the shops and the 
sewing-room do for the boys and girls? That some of 
them do much may be readily admitted. That others do 
precious little is also equally and unhappily true. I would 
not deery indoor manual training—far from it—but I 
would have the major part of all manual training along 
lines likely to lead in after life to competence, happiness, 
and quiet moral well-being. That modernized agriculture, 
more nearly than any other form of labor, offers this 
desirable consummation I strongly believe. 

The truth is, not many teachers fully understand the 
term “modernized agriculture.” Teachers are seldom all- 
round men and women. It is not in the least uncommon to 
hear them say, with an air that implies a sense of credit 
to themselves for their ignorance, “I never keep tracksof 
polities,’ “I dislike poetry,’’ “I am not a philosopher,”’ 
“T know nothing about farming,” ete., ete. Narrowness of 
interests is bad enough for instructors of the hearing. For 
teachers of the deaf it is criminal. A teacher of the deaf 
is in duty bound to know something of everything that 
affects human life. By nothing is the world being more 
surely changed than by the rapid development of scientific 
agriculture—especially in the United States. But it is 
easier (and lazier) to stick to hazy traditions that farming 
is plebeian, narrowing, and isolated. 

A principal of one school for the deaf in answer to an 
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appeal for more out-door work for the pupils said: 
“Our children get farm-work in the summer at home. Most 
of them come from agricultural districts. They do not 
need special instruction in farming at school.”’ 

A thousand to one would probably be a safe wager that 
those deaf children do not pick up much knowledge of 
modern farming at home during their summer vacation. 
Language and time barriers would alike forbid that. If, 
however, every deaf child each summer went home fresh 
in enthusiasm for knowledge of specialized farming, gained 
under up-to-date agricultural teachers at school, then, 
indeed, would he eagerly watch and profit by the thousand 
activities of his country home life. He would be interested, 
and with interest as a lever one always learns. The boy 
who is able to show his father a better way of planting 
a tree is a proud and happy boy—almost as proud and 
happy, such is the inscrutable nature of parental love, 
as the delighted father whom he instructs. 

Another authority brings almost exactly the opposite 
argument against agricultural instruction at school. He 
says, “The majority of our pupils must be fitted to live 
in cities and factory towns where they will have to enter 
the hard competitive struggle for existence in the industrial 
world.” 

Why must they? Out of every city roads lead into 
God’s own country. The deaf boy or girl who has learned 
to love Nature by working with her may easily find and 
follow those roads. 

The excuse that an institution can do no agricultural 
work because it happens to be located in the heart of a city 
is flimsy. Vacant lots for gardening may be hired cheap. 
A wire fence put up by the boys would not call for a special 
appropriation from the legislature. The persons in charge 
of the children’s clothing might grumble a little—probably 
would grumble at first, for most institutions make a fetish 
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of neatness of appearance on the part of the children. But 
good honest dirt from Mother Earth is far less to be dreaded 
than that unclean thought which often finds its way into 
the hearts and minds of constantly housed boys and girls. 

According to the Tabular Statement of Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States contained in the Annals for 
January, 1907, we find the following figures: 

There are 58 Public State schools, 57 Public Day schools, 
17 denominational or private schools—132 in all. Nearly 
every one of these schools furnishes industrial training of 
some sort. A few of the larger State schools give as many 


as twenty-six out of the sixty-seven courses in the follow- 


ing list published in the Annals: 

“ Architectural drawing, Art, Baking, Barbering, Black- 
smithing, Bookbinding, Broom-making, Brick-laying, Cab- 
inet making, Caleimining, Carpentry, Chalk-engraving, 
Cementing, Chair-making, China-painting, Construction 
work, Cooking, Clay-modeling, Coopery, Domestic Science, 
Drawing, Dress-making, Electricity, Embroidery, Engineer- 
ing, Fancy-work, Farming, Floriculture, Gardening, Glazing, 
Handicraft, Harnessing, House Decoration, Halftone 
Engraving, Housework, Horticulture, Hluminating, Iron- 
ing, Mattress-making, Millinery, Needle-work, Painting, 
Paper-hanging, Photography, Plastering, Plate-engraving, 
Pottery, Printing, Pyrography, Raffia, Shoe-making, Sew- 
ing, Sign-painting, Sloyd, Stone-laying, Tailoring, Tin-work, 
Typewriting, Venetian iron work, Weaving, Wood Engrav- 
ing, Wood Carving, Wood-working, Working in Iron, and 
the Use of Tools.” 

In view of the fact that tae United States is the richest 
farming country on earth, and of the further fact that 
deafness does not seriously hinder a man or woman from 
engaging in agricultural pursuits, shall we not naturally 
expect to find that Farming, Gardening, Floriculture, and 
Horticulture, named in the above imposing list, receive 
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the major share of attention in the industrial training 
given to ‘deaf children in schools supported largely by 
agricultural tax-payers? 

We find no such thing. On the contrary, only fifteen 
out of our hundred and thirty-two schools for the deaf are 
credited with paying any attention whatever to these 
subjects. Here, as in many other directions, Illinois and 
Nebraska lead, each giving instruction in farming, flori- 
culture, and horticulture. Mississippi, Morganton, N. C., 
and Saint Joseph’s Institute in New York teach farming 
and gardening. The New York Institution teaches garden- 
ing and horticulture. Mystic, Conn., and Georgia give 
farming; Indiana and Ohio floriculture; Arkansas, Raleigh, 
N. C., Missouri, Kansas, and the Western New York Insti- 
tution teach gardening. Although not tabulated as giving 
agricultural instruction, the Kendall School at Washington, 
D. C., has off and on allowed selected pupils to do some 
work in floriculture. Last spring it began educational 


work in gardening. The Louisiana Institute also, while 
not tabulated as giving agricultural instruction, is reported 


in the ‘School Items’ 
‘classes of girls in plant culture and to be on the point of 
introducing agricultural teaching for the boys. 

One thing, which makes these astounding figures seem 
an insult to common-sense, is the fact that many of the 
schools which pay no attention to agriculture are located 
in Nature’s own garden spots—localities where soil and 
climate combine to repay almost the slightest cultivation 
of the soil. The revenue which supports these schools, 
too, comes largely out of the pockets of farmers. Very 
likely, as has been claimed in excuse for the neglect of 
agricultural instruction, these same farmer parents and 
tax-payers show no desire to have the deaf children taught 
farming. They, perhaps, still cling to the old notion that 
education means book-learning only. The old “class”’ 


of the January Annals to have 


/ 
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idea that a tiller of the soil cannot be a gentleman is dying 
hard in some parts of our country. But it is bound to die, 
though, and that soon. The indifference of the farmer 
parents, and their hazy notions as to what makes an educa- 
tion and what is best for their children in the way of a life- 
‘areer, must be overcome by those who have the training 
of the children. If we put the boys and girls in the right 
attitude toward farming and its kindred pursuits, there 
will in the end be little trouble in winning the assent of the 
parents. We do not pretend to form our school curriculum 
in any other respect upon the desires of parents. If we 
did John and Edith and all the others would never have 
a hard lesson—would eat only jam, literally and intellect- 
ually. 

In the case of agriculture, however, is not the indiffer- 
ence of the parents sometimes gladly hailed as an excuse for 
not interfering with a time-worn schedule of a hard and fast 
daily routine? Cows have to be milked at inconvenient 
hours. Seed must sometimes be sown and transplanting 
done in the rain. As a rule, institution children are molly- 
coddled to a ridiculous extent. I remember a fourteen- 
year-old boy who, picking berries one hot, dewy morning, 
bent over most laboriously. I asked him why he did not 
sit down near the thick blueberry patch. Pointing to the 
ground, he solemnly spelled, “Damp.” It was my happy 
privilege to push him down into the wettest spot I could 
find and he was none the worse for the experience. As a 
matter of fact, close housing causes ten times as much ill- 
ness as exposure. So far as “hours” are concerned, no 
matter how much servants may grumble, a bran-new sched- 
ule every now and then is an excellent thing for a school. 
The necessary routine of any boarding school is grinding 
enough upon both teachers and pupils. To preserve a 
spark of individuality alive in either is hard work.  Fre- 
quent change in schedule at least varies the monotony of 
the life. 
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Another weightier reason urged against agricultural 
training is the claim that the deaf themselves do not care to 
become farmers because of the isolation of life in the country. 
Formerly, this objection had much more weight than it 
does at present. The trolley car, the telephone, and the 
daily press have almost completely changed suburban life— 
have even changed far-inland life. As a matter of fact, 
the deaf or the hearing specialist along agricultural lines 
must be located pretty near a good market, which means 
that he will probably be on the line of trolley or steam cars. 
He may retain his city friends and may entertain them in 
much more hospitable and agreeable fashion than he could 
as a mechanic in a town flat. In nine cases out of ten, too, 
he will find country neighbors kinder and more neighborly 
than the people next door in town. The rural delivery 
brings him letters, papers, and magazines. Shopping by 
mail has been reduced to a science. It is not the possible 
isolation that keeps our graduates from going into agricul- 
ture so much as the fact that when they leave school they 
are wholly untrained for out-door work. Success is begot- 
ten only of confidence. How can a boy or girl who has 
never even raked a flower-bed trust himself or herself to a 
wholly new field? In all probability a large proportion of 
our graduates would take up some form of agricultural 
work if proper courses leading to that end were offered 
them in school years. 

That farm work is hard cannot be denied, but, as a rule, 
the deaf are not afraid of hard work. Besides, farming is 
far less hard than it used to be. It calls for more brains 
and less muscle. Every trust in the land that adulterates 
the people’s food, and that includes every kind of food 
nowadays, has fought the Agricultural Department. News- 
papers by thousands have been liberally paid to ridicule 
the Department both in their editorial columns and in 
their spicy paragraphs. Nevertheless, the Agricultural 
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Department keeps right on, steadily improving the farmer’s 
condition. To the deaf, its bulletins prepared by trained 
experts may well take the place of oral lectures. In every 
state in the Union there is a sub-department where practical 
difficulties will gladly be explained and remedied either 
by a personal interview or by letter. 

Physically, of course, the life is to be especially com- 
mended for the deaf, many of whom are left with delicate 
constitutions from the disease which caused their loss of 
hearing. 

Finally, there is the home to be considered, for, when all 
is said and done, every normal human being wants a home 
more than he wants anything else earth has to offer. Now 
in all school agricultural work one of the greatest incentives 
to effort may be found in keeeping continually before the 
little laborers the thought that the farmer nearly always has, 
always may have, atleast,ahome ofhisown. Inmany coun- 


try places, even near goodmarket towns, a pretty comfort- 
able house may be bought for the price of twoor three years’ 
rent of a city house or flat. All teachers of the deaf who 
reach their children’s hearts are familiar with those pathetic 
compositions which foretell what ‘‘my children” will do 


and what kind of a house “I shall own.” By means of 


agriculture, more surely than by any other, these childish 
dreams may be realized to the eternal well-being of the little 
dreamers. 

Rightly or wrongly, there is probably no other happiness 
quite so satisfying as the sense of land ownership and 
ownership of the fruits thereof. The mockery to children 
of well-kept grounds and forbidden flower-beds is often 
pitiful. The esthetic height of feeling great pleasure in 
mere looking is beyond them. 

The following scene is not imaginary. 

According to a landscape gardener’s standard of esthetic 
values the grounds about the large institution for the deaf 
at X were very beautiful. The lawns, seldom pressed by 
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a human foot, were as firm and soft as green velvet; borders 
of gay-colored flowers fringed the clean-swept paths; here 
and there were geometrical flower-beds in which grew hun- 
dreds of saucy-faced pansies, glowing roses fair, stately 
lilies, and sweet-breathed pinks; over a stiff rockery nas- 
turtiums swarmed. 

Two teachers (‘‘inmates” the townspeople often called 
them) were walking toward the main entrance. Down a 
side path before a rose-bed stood a little uniformed girl, 
just out of sight of the attendant who was supposed to 
regulate the going-out and the coming-in of the little girl 
before the flower-bed and her two hundred or more institu- 
tionalized sisters. The Jacqueminots were in their glory. 
With a motion that was like a loving caress the little one 
bent over the bed, inhaling its pure, rich fragrance. Then, 
with all the abandon of a child in the presence of riotous 
bloom, she plucked a stem bearing a full-blown rose and 
two half-open buds. 


“Elsa Freytag is picking flowers!” screamed the elder 
teacher shrilly, and swooping down upon the luckless 
infant, she tore from her tiny hands half a dozen pansies 
and the rose spray, at the same time administering a sharp 


reprimand in which “naughty,” “stealing,” “Miss L. will 


be very angry,” “punish,” and other similar threatening 
and accusatory terms were plentifully sprinkled. For one 
instant the startled child lifted a pair of eyes bluer than the 
forget-me-nots of her German fatherland in natural rebel- 
lion. Then the habit of communal submission conquered 
and she stood there scarlet and guiltily abashed until dis- 
missed to punishment by the outraged instructress. 

“ Ts it the sin of sins here for a little girl to pick a rose?’’ 
asked the younger teacher, who was somewhat new to 
institution rules. Her companion, who had been long in 
“the work,” explained at voluminous length that if all the 
children were allowed to break off flowers the geometrical 
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beds would suffer serious disarrangement. “Ah yes, I see,” 
replied the new teacher in the ironical tone of one who 
wished she were somewhere else, “Children are (as you 
said in your paper at the Convention) little flowers, but 
they must never touch their prototypes on these grounds. 
In that case I should like to see every lawn here covered 
knee-deep in sawdust!” The new teacher was right. 
Somewhere within those beautiful grounds space should 
have been made for growing flowers which were the chil- 
dren’s very own—a space large enough to give each child a 


bed of which he alone was lord. 
In many things we have led the public schools, but in this 
good project, the school garden, the public schools are way 


ahead of us. Various more or less valid excuses may be 
pleaded for not teaching agriculture on a large scale by 
schools for the deaf. For not having school gardens, 
however, there is not a shadow of excuse for any institution 
or day-school. As has been said, vacant lots may easily be 
hired where the school has insufficient ground near by. This 
school gardening is educational in the highest sense of 
the word, since it affords opportunity for the cultivation of 
body and brain, heart and soul. Properly managed, the 
school garden, alone, may induce many of our graduates 
to enter the agricultural field. 

Through the interest and constant help of Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet it was the pleasure of the teachers of the Ken- 
dall School last year to assist in creating and keeping up a 
school garden for both boys and girls of the primary 
department. Some of the results, promises, mistakes, and 
successes of that work may be of interest to other teachers 
who, as we do, believe that farming and its allied occu- 
pations offer to the deaf the best chance of making a 
livelihood. 

The District of Columbia is not one of Nature’s garden 
spots. Its soil is the hardest and stickiest of clay. It 
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was our wish to have all the work of the garden performed 
by the children themselves, but the fiendish nature of the 
soil made it necessary for us to call, in aid and consulta- 
tion, the assistance and advice of experts. Two plots were 
selected—one for the boys and one for the girls. After 
plowing each plot was divided into beds marked by separat- 
ing lines of boards. Bricks would have been better. A 
wire fence surrounds each garden. Each child was now 
told that he must do the rest of the work upon his own bed. 

In the schoolrooms each day language lessons were given 
relating to the progress of the gardening. In selecting 
seeds we took care to choose varieties which bloom only 
the more freely for constant picking—nasturtiums, sweet- 
peas, pansies, petunias, zinnias, marigolds, and corn- 
flowers. But little folks want quick results; so in order 
to prevent too much digging up to see if seeds were 
sprouted, three scarlet geraniums and three cannas were 
set out in each bed. A kind friend to the children—a 
woman whose supreme life thought is given to making 
childhood the seedtime of noble maturity—presented each 
boy and girl with a rosebush. There was a hose which 
the children took turns in using to their infinite delight. 
For the little ones not strong enough to handle the hose 
there were tiny watering-cans. There were plenty of 
trowels and, judging by observation, I should name a 
trowel as the one material thing in the universe capable 
of giving complete happiness. Often the smaller children, 
for hours at a time, adjourned to a near-by field and dug 
through the hard clay, making wells, canals, houses, cakes, 
and the like. No expensive game could have given them 
half the pleasure they seemed to derive from this sim- 
ple amusement. I think we who watched them felt 
righteously condemned when one day the kind friend who 
gave the rosebushes exclaimed—“ Oh, why haven’t they 
had this before!” 
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The enthusiasm on the part of the children was no tem- 
porary outburst. It has continued steadily, so steadily 
that it is getting to be sometimes hard for us grown-ups to 
quite keep pace with it. When school closed for the sum- 
mer holidays there was great anxiety as to the fate of the 
gardens. But here, again, Dr. Gallaudet came to the 
children’s rescue by saying that he would make an arrange- 
ment by which the beds should be watered and kept free 
of weeds while their little owners were away. So well was 
this promise kept that we came back to find both the boys’ 
and the girls’ gardens masses of gorgeous color. The boys 
went into vegetables as well as flowers. Their tomatoes, 
lettuce, and spinach came out finely. Now both boys and 
girls are petitioning for more land in the spring to be used 
as a vegetable garden. Green peas, watermelons, cucum- 
bers—a perfect hodge-podge of mouth-watering dainties— 
are promised by the eager little farmers if only the land is 
granted. They will keep the promise, too. 

There have been kind offers to buy the produce of these 
vegetable beds but the teachers feel very strongly that the 
commercial spirit should be kept wholly out of the garden- 
ing work. That spirit will come, of necessity, soon after 
they leave school. Meanwhile, they can be learning how 
to do things that will bring in money by and by. At present 
they love te give. It was a proud day when they could 
send around baskets of crisp lettuce to the different fami- 
lies on the Green and to the Institution tables. To be 
able literally “to scatter flowers in the pathway” of their 
idols among students and teachers has been a great joy to 
to both boys and girls. They also sent flowers to a hospital. 

The borders and several beds will be held in common 
in order that the civic spirit may be kept steadily in view. 
Also trees will be planted, vines set, and; we hope, small 
fruits planted for general use. Underlying our work there 
is an ethical plan. ° We teachers are trying to keep the 
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moral effect of these gardens constantly in our own minds. 
Thus far results in this direction have been gratifying. The 
strong have learned to help the weak and the unfortunate. 
“T weeded Mary’s garden yesterday because poor Mary she 
is sick and cannot went to. the garden for a long time.” 
“John dug Willie’s bed because Willie cut his finger.”’ 
These are the kind of sentences which frequently appear in 
the daily journals. We try to see that every service ren- 
dered by one boy or girl to another is acknowledged by 
proper thanks. 

We expected a good deal of difficulty in persuading the 
boys to do gardening when a foot-ball or base-ball game was 
in progress at the athletic grounds of the College students. 
At first there was some difficulty from that source. But 
as crops grew the boys became so interested in their gardens 
that they voluntarily remained at work instead of going to 
the games. All work has been performed out of school 
hours with us, while in the public schools much of it is 
performed in school hours as a reward for good conduct 
or good lessons. Our older boys are considerably handi- 
‘apped owing to the fact that their shop-work occupies 
them until half past four or five. “They have to go in to 
prepare for supper at half past five, so that really they all 
have too little time for gardening. Making the privilege 
of. working in the garden a reward (for not more than two 
pupils at a time in any one class) for a half hour or so 
during schooltime has much to commend it. School 
gardening, properly supervised, is an educational work 
of great value. It is not merely a pleasant pastime. 
Furthermore, it is hardly wise for teachers to give any 
great amount of time after three o’clock or four o’clock, as 
the closing hour may be. Most of them have social or 
domestic duties awaiting them at that hour. 

To some of the students of the College the promoters of 
the gardening work owe many thanks; notably, to Mr. 
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C. L. Ciark, at present the Boys’ Supervisor. Just before 
school closed a little garden-party was held at which Mr. 
Clark gave prizes to the owners of the three beds which 
represented the most faithful tending. Other prizes were 
given—a sufficient number, in fact, so that every child who 
had not shirked received one. There were not more than 
three shirkers out of the whole number of fifty little 
gardeners and those three were born so—an earthquake 
wouldn’t make them hurry. 

There are different opinions as to the giving of prizes. 
Probably souvenirs for each child instead of prizes will be 
tried next time or, with more likelihood of unanimous 
appreciation, ice cream may be served all around. 

Summarized, the results of our first season’s work may be 
itemized as follows: 

The children have gained much actual knowledge of 
gardening. 

They have gained immensely in language. 

The listlessness which often marks boarding-school 
children has almost wholly disappeared. 

Industry and carefulness have been developed. 

They are better physically. 

They have had, daily, a chance to apply the Golden Rule. 

They have come into an intimacy with Nature and learned 
to love her. 

Ambition has been awakened. More than two-thirds of 
the children have chosen a career in life. They declare 
that they will become farmers or gardeners. Whether 
carried out eventually or not, this definite ambition is good 
for them. One little boy has fifteen dollars saved toward 
his “farm.” He also has his future wife picked out, 
which, possibly, is going a bit too fast. Another boy asked 
me if it would be wicked for him to have fifty-five children— 
the number he had fixed upon as needed to help him carry 
on his extensive future agricultural operations. One of 
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his relatives, I understand, referred him to President 
Roosevelt. 

The value of our garden work has not been one-sided. 
It has helped the teachers. Some of us, although we 
have been teaching many years, feel that we never knew 
a set of children through and through as we have learned to 
know these little gardeners. And for a teacher to know 
each child down to the bottom of his heart, as well as the 
depths of his mind, is to be graciously given light as to the 
best way of rearing that child; for “love cometh of under- 
standing.”’ 

The experiment made in Norway by Mr. Eyvind Boyesen, 
whom many American teachers remember pleasantly, 
proves that agriculture may be successfully taught in a 
school for the deaf. A very good summary of Mr. Boye- 
sen’s important and philanthropic work may be found in 
the Association Review for October, 1906. 

SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 


Instructor in the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 


FIRST STEPS IN TEACHING LANGUAGE TO OUR 
LITTLE ONES.*—III. 


THE Tuirp TERM. 


TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

THERE are four prime requisites for the successful 
teaching of transitive verbs to backward pupils. First, 
the knowledge of a considerable number of intransitive 
verbs, and the ability to construct sentences with each 
of them. Second, a good vocabulary of common names 
from which to draw subjects and objects of the transitive 


*Concluded from the Anrials for November, 1906, page 460, 
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verbs. Third, that the old list of those verbs which have 
been practised without objects be employed. Fourth, 
that the old list of names for subjects and objects be used. 
Transitive verbs are the most difficult part of school 
work and should therefore be taught during the second 
term.* It is a mistake to drop intransitive verbs at the 
end of the second term examination and _ suddenly 
introduce transitive verbs in the third term. From four 
to eight weeks prior to Easter examinations is the best 
time to introduce transitive verbs. The children at this 
time are pretty familiar with the work they have gone 
over. But too much should not even now be expected 
of them. It is only by constant drill on the same lessons 
that anything can be accomplished. Examinations will 
indeed be of little benefit if they rather, than the future 
welfare of the children, are the sole object of the daily work. 
It will be a change for both teacher and pupil to quit 
the old work with intransitive verbs, and break the mo- 
notony with some other work for the time being. Then a 
week or more before examination will be ample time to 
review the old lessons. Pupils should not be examined 
in any work that is not quite mastered; wait until the 
third term, when the same work has been taken up again. 
Thus the work of the third term is made easier and time 
is saved. The pupils not only review transitive verbs, 
but learn new ones more readily. Now they have more 
time to learn to write stories, using both kinds of verbs, 
and prepositions may be added with the intransitive 
verbs, and adjectives later. The children’s attention 
must now be directed to the position in a sentence of its 
subject, verb, article, and object. The following sentences 
will illustrate the work: 
* Of course there are exceptions to this rule. In some cases even 
backward pupils, especially the older ones (those from ten to fourteen 


years of age), may begin the use of transitive verbs in the latter part 
of the first term. 
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Mazie reads the book. Marshall reads — —. 
Walter reads — —. Mr. K. reads — paper. 


Miss T. reads — slate. Carrie reads — paper. 
Florence reads — slate. Grace reads — slate. 
Mr. K. — — book. Miner — — slate. 
Elaine — — paper. Robert — — box. 
Grace bites the pen. Mazie — — book, ete. 


The same exercise is continued with other verbs, using 
only a few different ones. Then all the verbs are put in 
one list and the objects in another for the children to 
write original sentences. 


read book 

bite hat 

strike door 

wash slate 

kick ball 

reac letter 

bite  erayon 

strike slate 

wash box 

kick slate 
For reviewing these verbs I pursue the method described 

for the use of intransitive verbs. 
Examples: 

Estella lifts the key. Walter touches the door. 
Grace lifts the key. Mamie touches the door. 
Mary lifts the pail. You touch the cup. 
Alice lifts the pail. Sterne touches the cup. 
Willie lifts the key. Miner lifts the hat. 
I lift the pail. Miss P. touches the paper. 
Gradually add new verbs with new objects in each sen- 


tence. A few regular verbs are enough, and then irreg- 
ular verbs can be taken up, like hold, throw, eat, drink, ete. 
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TEACHING THE ARTICLE “<A.’’ 


When the article “A”’ is first taught the children read 
the sentences that are written on the board, one at a time, 
and then write them on their boards. They must read 
only once and then rely on their memories. Here are a 
few sentences for illustration: 


A boy reads a book. A baby strikes a table. 

A man reads a newspaper. A girl strikes a dog. 

A woman lifts a letter. A cat bites a baby. 

A child lifts a slate. A dog bites a horse. 

A horse kicks a boy. A woman washes a plate. 
A man kicks a dog. A child touches a bird. 


“Open” anp “Sav.” 


Before the verbs “open” and “shut” begin to be used 
it is advisable to give for the objects of other verbs names 
of things that can be employed for the objects of these 
verbs, such as door, window, bag, watch, box, desk, drawer, 
umbrella, ete. The verbs are difficult enough, but if 
these names were used for the first time in connection with 
them it would add to the labor. Now that the names of 
the objects have been learned the attention of the class 
can be devoted wholly to the verbs. This is a test of the 
child’s understanding. The list of verbs and names is as 
follows: 


lift watch drop bag 
touch door wash window 
hold box carry inkstand 
bite bag kick door 
carry umbrella strike desk 
touch drawer 
read book 
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By this exercise the teacher finds out whether the chil- 
dren have retained all these words and can construct 
sentences from them. 

Use only the verb “open” the first day; later “shut” 
may be employed, and then both may be used. When the 
command “Open the door” was written, the children did 
not observe that “O” changed the word, but thought the 
word “pen” was meant, therefore they tried to obey the 
command by writing with a pen on the door. Each object 
is used in turn until the children have a fair comprehension 
of what is required of them. 

Here are the lessons for evening study, four sentences 
to each of the first two lessons: 


I open the door. Carrie opens the box. 
Mamie opens the book. Mr. B. opens the umbrella. 
Elsie opens the window. Mary opens the drawer. 
Mr. K. opens the knife. Estella opens the desk. 


At this time all the previous verbs may be reviewed. 
Then give a new lesson: 


Estella shuts the door. Mamie shuts the umbrella. 
Mr. D. shuts the door. Mr. K. shuts the drawer. 
Robert shuts the window. Elsie shuts the drawer. 
Walter shuts the bag. 


It will be observed that hitherto the article “The” for 
the object of a verb has been taught exclusively; now that 
the article “A” is taken up, many mistakes will be made. 

The article “A” is used for both subject and object. 


A man carries a bag. 
A girl holds a pen. 
A dog bites a boy. 
A boy carries a bird. 
A man throws a ball. 
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A boy catches a fish. 

A girl reads a newspaper. 

A young woman reads a newspaper. 
A young man reads a newspaper. 
An old woman reads a newspaper. 
An old man reads a newspaper. 

A child rolls a hoop. 

A lady throws a bottle. 

A young man kicks a foot-ball. 

A girl opens a box. 


This language is all drawn from the scholars themselves 
by means of pictures. They spell each sentence correctly 
on their fingers before writing on their boards. This is 
also a review in the transitive verbs, and introduces the 
names of new objects to the class. 


Some men shoot a bear. 

A horse and a cow eat hay. 

Two boys kick a door. 

A woman washes a plate. 

A man and a boy chase a pig. 

Two girls and a boy throw snowballs. 
A boy and a girl roll an egg. 


It will be noticed that numerals, pronouns, ete., are 
being reviewed in these sentences, though the children are 
unconscious of it. They are now so familiar with these 
little things that they need only to learn the new transitive 


verbs. 


“DRINK.’’ 


The children are more apt to be careless than stupid in 
the use of these two verbs. Nothing is gained by long 
drills in this case. Teach at once the names of eatables 
and drinkables—apple, pear, peach, meat, milk, water, 
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tea, coffee, etc. This is best done by their evening lessons. 
Such sentences as ‘A boy drinks water,” “A man eats 
bread,” are apt to be written “A boy drinks a water,” 
“A man eats a bread.” It is hard for a deaf child to use 
the article in its proper place. 

It is an excellent exercise to have the children write the 
names of eatables and drinkables in different columns, 
showing the proper use of “a” and “an,” and those having 
no article before them. 


an apple bread water 

a cake rice milk 

a peach ice cream coffee 
anegg candy tea 

a potato fish lemonade 
a banana sugar soda-water 


The evening lessons would be the following: 


I eat a cake. Mr. K. eats a banana. 
A girl eats a cake. A girl eats an egg. 
A boy eats a nut. You eat a potato. 
A squirrel eats a nut. A hen eats a bug. 
Willie eats an orange. A bird eats a worm. 
Long eats an orange. 
I eat a pear. I eat bread. 
A lady eats a peach. Riley eats meat. 

A child eats candy. 
Dora drinks water. Long eats corn. 
A horse drinks water. A cow eats grass. 
A child drinks milk. A horse eats hay. 
Florence drinks coffee. 
Papa drinks tea. 
A lady drinks lemonade. 
I drink soda-water. 


Do not drill the children in the school-room and then 
give lessons on the same subject for their evening work. 
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This would be too monotonous and soon become unin- 
teresting. 

Give them evening lessons on the transitive verbs for a 
little longer period, using at first simply sentences and 
then short stories. Drill them on adjectives, prepositions, 
and possessive pronouns. 


Tue Past TENSE. 


When the present tense is pretty fairly understood 
teach the past tense by comparison. Begin with the in- 
transitive verb (first regular; then irregular). 


Present. Past. Present. Past. 
walk walked run ran 
sew sewed sit sat 
dance danced lie lay 
jump jumped sleep slept 
talk talked swim swam 
bow bowed write wrote 
laugh laughed fall fell 


One child is called to perform the action as the verb is 
pointed out. Robert walks around the room while the 
class writes ‘Robert walks.”” When Robert stops walk- 
ing they write, “Robert walked.” After considerable 
drill in this give them test sentences like the following. 
These sentences are to be worked out by the children 
themselves from the verbs which are written on the board, 
as the action is performed for the past and present. 


Johnston runs. 
Johnston ran. 
Elsie sat. 

Mr. Kiesel sits. 


The verb sleep and slept are pointed out. Mazie is told 
to sleep and wake up. The class write “Mazie slept.” 
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One child writes “ Mazie sleeped.”’ <A child from the lower 
grade is told to sleep. She remains with closed eyes 
while the class write “ Elsie sleeps.” | 

The verb write is taken. Two children are sent to the 
board. They continue to write while the class form the 
sentence “Estella and Grace write.” Pictures are used to 
vary the exercises and keep up the interest of the class. 
A picture of a woman in the act of dressing is shown, and 
the verb explained. They write “A woman dresses.” 
The past is produced by the picture of a man already 
dressed—‘‘ A man dressed.” 


THe Use or Toys. 


Toys illustrate action and amuse and interest the chil- 
dren. The following mechanical toys are used for lan- 
guage study. 
bear growl A toy rabbit is wound up and set on 
peacock strut the floor. It hops about the room. 
donkey run The children write “A rabbit hops.” 
clown ride In like manner each toy is used and the 
ostrich run proper sentence written. Now the past 
negro ride — tense can be taught. The objects are 
rabbit hop _ set in a row on the desk. The verbs are 

written opposite the nouns, and the 
children write—“A bear growled.” “A 
peacock strutted,” ete. 


The children must be able to use present transitive verbs 
with their objects before the past tense is taught. Then 
give a review using both tenses and regular verbs. 

A few lessons will illustrate. 


Grace washes the slate. A horse kicks a boy. 
Grace washed the slate. Willie kicked the door. 
I open the window. Mr. K. opens the watch. 
I opened the window. I opened the bag. 
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Klsie lifts the bock. Rich touches a rabbit. 
Carrie lifted the pail. A man touched a horse. 
Tapscott carries the stick. A girl smells a flower. 
A girl carried a basket. 


__ A list of verbs in the present tense is written and ex- 
plained, and the children fill out the blanks for the past. 


Present. Past. 
lift 

touch 

smell 

open 

kick 


ete. 


Any verb in the list is chosen and the blank for its past 
pointed out. The children write a sentence in the past 
tense. Sentences in either tenses may be called for. 

Two children are called to lift a table. One child in 
the class is told to designate the proper verb. If correct 
he is asked which tense. The verb paint is pointed out 
and explained. The children had seen some painting done 
near the school; they wrote: ‘Two men painted a house.”’ 


GENERAL REVIEW. 
(Commands are spelled on the fingers.) 


The teacher spells to a child, “Lift the table.” After 
the command is obeyed and written by each member 
of the class, it is then carefully spelled by each in turn. 
Any number of commands may be taught in this way. 
Care should be taken not to tire the children or give them 
too many commands for one lesson. Be sure that both 
tenses are employed. If the past is used too frequently 
the pupils will be likely to leave off the “s” in the present 
singular form. 
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I teach only one irregular verb at a time. Take the 
verb “throw.” I throw a crayon; the children write 
“Mr. K. throws a crayon.” Let others perform actions 
and write from three to five sentences. Then have them 
change to the past tense. In each sentence the verb 
“shut” is taken. “Mr. K. shuts the drawer.” Then 
have them write it in the past. Then review the verbs 
“throw” and “shut” in a few sentences. 

The verb “eat” requires more drill than the verb 
“drink,” as its objects are used both with and without the 
articles. 


( an apple milk 
I eat< a peach I ik wate 
bread tea 
The verbs make, break, and tear should receive special 
attention. In a short time the irregular verbs, strike, 
bite, catch, ride, shoot, shake, take, hurt, cut, buy, etc., 
become very easy. Constant review is all that is necessary. 
If the children find much difficulty in constructing sen- 
tences at first, the following will help them. 
boy throw stone 
girl carry doll 
I touch blackboard 
Two men drink water 
Willie and Robert push wagon 


The tense should be changed frequently. When the 
children can do these lessons intelligently they may begin 
journal work. This can be made very interesting as well 
as profitable. It keeps the children wide awake, and 
turns their thoughts into new channels. At first I write 
a journal for them. They memorize it and comprehend 
the meaning of each word. In a short time they are able 
to write their own journals. Here is their first journal: 
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Elsie ate an orange. 

Robert smells a rose. 

I drank ice water. 

Marshall studies his lesson. 

Jones sweeps the room. 

Estella and Mamie washed the dishes. 
Some boys play ball. 

Robert and Walter caught a rabbit. 


Another way to review regular and irregular verbs is to 
drill in writing sentences with proper names and then write 
pronouns for the objects. 

John strikes Willie. 
Walter struck Robert. 
Mamie caught Florence. 
Grace pushed me. 

Elsie touched you. 


The children are liable to place the article before a proper 


name with a transitive verb. To avoid this, hold to the 
old verbs until the children are sure of them. To accustom 
the children to regular and irregular verbs and their tenses 
requires a great deal of drill work. 

The following lesson was written on the board to be 
spelled. On another board was written Present—Past. 
One child after another was called up to spell the verbs 
in both tenses. Then they wrote them. 

touch | strike | 
push hold 
follow | bite 
Regular catch 
pinch ! buy 
kick eat 
carry | drink 
see 
break 
tear J 


kiss 


Irregular 
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Let the children make sentences from the following 
words: 


Present Tense. 


I touch 
Willie touch 
Lewis push 
Four cows follow 
A woman kiss 
Mazie pinch 
A horse kick 
A girl carry 
Frank strike 
We drink 
You hold 
I buy 
Some children eat 

A man catch 


Present. 


Thomas strike box. 

Mary kiss doll. 

A man hold newspaper. 
Two dogs bite boy. 

Susie and I follow Mr. D. 
Robert catch ball. 
ernest climb tree. 

We drink milk. 
Mamma buy meat. 

A man see snake, 
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Past. 

—— me. 
little girl. 
stick. 
dog. 
man. 
two fishes. 
ladder. 
water. 
knife. 
two puppies. 


Riley 

A woman 
I — 
A squirrel 
A sheep 
You 
Some boys —— 
A horse and a sheep 
Mr. D. 


] 


The children write out these sentences in their proper 
form: 
Present. 
Thomas strikes a box. 


Past. 
Riley struck me. 
A woman kissed a little girl. 
A man holds a newspaper. I held the stick, ete. 


Mary kisses a doll. 


When the children have stories (in their manuscripts) 
for evening study, the present tense only should be used 


Then review the lessons and the children 
Here 


for a few days. 
should recite them in both tenses in the morning. 
are some samples: 


Charles washes a slate. Charles washed a slate. 


He sits. 
He reads. 
He rises. 


Mary stands. 

She writes. 

She plays. 

She drops a crayon. 
She breaks the crayon. 


He sat. 
He read. 
He rose. 


Mary stood. 

She wrote. 

She played. 

She dropped a crayon. 
She broke the crayon. 
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Robert studies. Robert studied. 
He takes a slate. He took a slate. 
He washes the slate. He washed a slate. 
He writes. He wrote. 


A woman works. A woman worked. 

She washes a window. She washed a window. 
She stops. She stopped. 

She rests. She rested. 

She eats some bread. She ate some bread. 
She drinks some tea. She drank some tea. 


It is well to have the children occasionally read short, 
simple stories in Miss Sweet’s Primer, and then write them 
out from memory, using both tenses; sometimes only one 
of them and sometimes the other. 


THE Future TENSE. 


The future is the most difficult of the three tenses to 
master. If, therefore, constant practice and review are 
necessary to the full comprehension of the present and 
past, so much the more will they be necessary for the future 
tense. 

The first step is the use of the intransitive verbs in con- 
junction with “shall” and “will.” 


EXAMPLES. 


I shall play. John will play. 

I shall write. Mary will write. 

I shall read. Alice will read. 

I shall sit. Maud will sit. 

I shall run. The dog will run. 

I shall sleep. You will sleep. 

I shall dance. Susie will dance. 
ete. ete. 
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Then drill the children in the three tenses: 


Willie will walk. Mr. B. worked. 

Willie walks. Louise will study. 
Willie walked. Thomas came. 

Dora will sew. Mamma will come. 
Dora sews. Miss P. goes. 

Dora sewed. Mary and Carrie went. 
I shall hop. Henry cries. 

I hop. I shall study. 

I hopped. ete. 


Again: 


Present. Past. Future. 
I skate. I skated. I shall skate. 
Lucy stops. Lucy stopped. Lucy will stop. 
You talk. You talked. You will talk. 
The man sits. The man sat. The man will sit. 
Louise rises. Louise rose. Louise will rise. 
The dog bites. The dog bit. The dog will bite. 


Joseph is directed to take a crayon and go to the board. 
While he is getting the crayon, ask the rest of the children 
what he is going to do. The answer will be “Joseph will 
write.” 


While he is writing the class should write another sen- 
tence, using a different tense—the present: “Joseph 
writes.” 

When he has written the children have another tense 
to think out—the past—and then write “Joseph wrote.”’ 

Next, Susie has a needle and thread and is passing the 
thread through the eye of the needle. The children must 
think out for themselves what Susie is doing, and will do. 
If they do not grasp the meaning at once, a few questions 
will bring up the proper association of ideas. 

The following will illustrate the use of transitive verbs; 
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Arthur will open the door. 

I shall open the door. 

Annie will wash the slate. 

I shall wash the slate. 

Mary and Clara will sweep the floor. 
You will drink some water. 

We shall read a book. 

Willie and Charles will buy candy. 
I shall make a kite. 


THE Use or Pictures IN TEACHING TENSES. 


Pick out for a review a few of the old pictures which 


represents the action (in the present tense) of persons 
and animals. Then turn to the last pages in the scrap- 
book-in which are pictures illustrating the use of the 
future tense. To make it clearer it would be advisable to 
begin with intransitive verbs. 

Here is a picture showing a big boy awaiting a signal for 
a race. The children will at first write “The boy runs.” 
Show them the picture again and let them see for them- 
selves that the boy is not actually running yet. In case 
of their failure to find out what he means to do, the teacher 
may write: “The boy will —” and leave the blank for the 
children to fill out. Then the sentence is erased and the 
children must repeat it on their boards. 

Next the picture of a man holding a gun in his hands, 
while a bird is flying overhead, suggests the sentence: 
“The man will shoot.” 

A third picture represents a boy in bathing-tights about 
to plunge into a swimming-pool. The children write: 
“The boy will dive.”’ 

From a picture of a baby bird in a tree trying to get on 
its feet, the children have the sentence: “The baby bird 
will fall.” 

From a picture of a man in a long bathing-robe with a 
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towel on his arm, turning on the water in a bath-tub, the 
children will invariably grasp the meaning at once: “The 
man will bathe.” 

Transitive verbs are more difficult, so it is necessary to 
go more slowly. To avoid confusing the children, it is 
essential that they should have a previous training in the 
use of transitive verbs in the future tense before pictures 
are presented for sentence writing. In the beginning no 
verbs should be used but those that the children are familiar 
with, and know how to use in the present tense as well as 
the future fairly well. 

For illustration a few sentences from pictures are given 
below: 

“The horse [led to a trough by a farmer] will drink 
water.” 

“The boy [holding a fishing-pole over a brook] will 
catch a fish.” 

“The young woman [standing beside her bicycle] will 
ride a bicycle.”’ 

After the present and future tenses are understood by 
means of pictures, it is well to teach the past tense in the 
same manner. 

For example, take a picture of a man holding a cat in 
one hand by the back of the neck, and in the other hand 
a whip. The expression of his face is too plain to be mis- 
understood. The cage which is lying upset and empty 
at his feet tells the whole story. 

The first question that comes before the class is: What 
did the cat do? They will answer—“ The cat ate the bird.” 

The next question is: What does the man do? Answer: 
“The man holds the cat.”’ 

The third question is: What will the man do? “The 
man will whip the cat.” 

This exercise is rather hard, and puts the children to a 
pretty severe test—it sets them thinking and searching 
out for themselves. 
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Practice with these tenses not only enables the children 
to review the verbs but also makes those which were diffi- 
cult easier. Now they have a greater variety of language 
at their command for compositions, journals, and letters. 
This is preparatory to colloquial language. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 


The children begin to show signs of weariness and rest- 
lessness as the months of May and June drag on. It is 
therefore useless to follow the same programme, and a 
change is necessary. The work now should be of such : 
character that the children will enter into it willingly and 
cheerfully; it should be made easy and interesting as well 
as profitable. 

Their present knowledge of language and their ability 
to read, though necessarily limited, is an incentive to 
progress which even the heated term cannot diminish. 
Their knowledge is not yet equal to that possessed by a 
hearing child three years of age. But the deaf child, too, 
has a key to the treasure house. While the hearing child 
learns from those around him and from his own ex- 
periences in nature, the deaf child must depend more 
largely on books. When he realizes that his limited 
knowledge of language is the great gulf that separates him 
from his fellow-beings, the first link in the chain which 
binds him is broken. He begins to feel that he possesses 
the power to make himself free. His ambition to do this 
largely depends on the tact the teacher has exercised 
throughout the months in which he has had the combined 
responsibility of parent and teacher. 

The thought of soon being at home and among their 
loved ones need not distract the children’s minds from 
their lessons. Their desire to hold converse with their 
friends at home gives them an additional motive for study, 
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TEACHING ADJECTIVES. 


No rules can be laid down as to when adjectives should 
first be taught. When verbs are begun, adjectives should 
not be part of the daily drill. The children are liable to 
get verbs and adjectives mixed up. For instance “A cat 
is sleeps,” “Three boys is play,” “‘A dog is white eats.” 

Write sentences containing simple adjectives in the 
predicate. Reading exercises and journals may be written 
as follows: ‘Mary is rich.” “Henry is happy.” “Thomas 
is tired.” ‘I am sick.” “I am tired.” ‘“T am happy.” 


Those sentences are enough for a few weeks until the chil- 
dren understand their use. 

It is well to have a color lesson while the adjectives are 
being taught. Have a chart with different colors on it 
shown the class. The names of the colors are written 
plainly under each, and also on the board. Have them 


look at something in the room or out of the window, and 
find the corresponding colors on the charts. When they 
know the names of all the colors they may begin to write 
sentences. In this case it is better to use one color for 
several sentences; for example: The hat is black. The 
slate is black. The horse is biack. The paper is white. 
The house is white. The box is white. 

The children are always delighted to describe persons 
and things. This work may be varied so that the child’s 
interest will increase with every lesson. In a compara- 
tively short time the children use adjectives themselves. 
In part of the second and in the third term little or no 
difficulty is experienced with new adjectives. 

A few questions and answers put to the class is an 
excellent way of reviewing adjectives: 


Is Robert nice? 
Yes, Robert is nice. 
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Are you tired? 

Yes, I am tired. 

Is Susie sick? 

No, Susie is not sick. 

Are you hungry? 

No, I am not hungry. 

Is the hat blue? 

No, the hat is not blue; or, No, the hat is black. 


Adjectives may be dropped for a time in the school- 
room while the evening lessons are still given to them. 
Evening lessons may be prepared as follows: 


Netty is small. You are kind. 
Walter is strong. You are tall. 

The dress is pretty. You are wise. 

I am busy. Joseph is not strong. 
I am well. I am hungry. 


Occasionally a list of adjectives may be given for a 
lesson during the day, such as the following: 


—— —— sick? 
— —— wise? 
— kind? 


PREPOSITIONS. 


If there is time in the spring for drill on prepositions, 
the following will be found sufficient for use during the 
summer: to, on, in, and with. 

It is not really important that the child should under- 
stand prepositions the first year. If he is eager to know 
their use he will inquire of some one or learn them by con- 
stantly meeting with them. If he is indifferent, it is only 
a question of time when he will be familiar with them. 

Here are some examples of sentences containing prepo- 
sitions: 
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Sit on the chair. Write on your slate. 
Go to Mary. Play with John. 
Come to me. Come with me. 

Go to your desk. Carry the box to Ella. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


It requires a long time for a child to learn the use of the 
possessive pronouns. Their continued use is the only 
way by which they can be mastered. 

“My” and “your” are the ones he will need most. 
After he has learned these, “his,” “her,” “their,” 
“Mary’s,” “our,” will be more easily understood. Drill 
work: 


My book is blue. My name is —— ——. 
My hair is brown. Who is your teacher? 

My teacher brought an orange. Miss P. is my teacher.. 
My brother played ball. Is your mother well? 

Mr. B. is my teacher. Yes, my mother is well. 
My name is ——. Do you love your father? 
I combed my hair. Yes, I love my father. 

I lost my pencil. Do you like your teacher? 
Your knife is sharp. Yes, I like my teacher. 
You combed your hair. Where is your ball? 

You washed your slate. My ball is in my drawer. 


As the time draws near for the children to go to their 
homes, every effort should be put forth to the end that 
what the child has learned may be of practical use to 
him during the summer. 

To save time, charts on which are written many different 
sentences, are hung about’ the schoolroom. Whenever a 
child wishes to communicate with another he looks over 
the charts until he has found the expression for his idea. 
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Conversation should be encouraged in this way among 
the children themselves, and also with the teacher. Sup- 
pose something interesting is brought into the schoolroom. 
Every child is eager to see and learn what it is. This 
should be encouraged. Questions should be asked and 
answered freely. Sometimes more language can _ be 
learned by the pupils in a half hour’s friendly conversation 
about some ordinary thing or incident in which they are 
interested, than by a whole day’s routine work. 

This does not suggest disorder; it may be done ina 
profitable way. 


CoLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE. 


The children are called up and asked, “ What is in the 
box?’’—“ Crayon.” 

“Please give me a crayon!” Each child as he spells 
it is given a crayon and taught to say “Thank you.” 

I stand by a window, wipe my face with a handkerchief, 
and look inquiringly at the children. They write, “It is 
warm.” I point to the crayon in their hands and look 
inquiringly, and they write, “I have a crayon.” A com- 
‘mand is written on the board, “Open the window.” 
One pupil is given to understand he must open the window. 
The class write ‘““Carmean will open the window.” Car- 
mean writes “I shall open the window.”’ When they 
understand it fully, Carmean is allowed to perform the 
action, and the class write in the past tense. 

A picture of some flowers is shown, and the sentence 
written, ‘The flowers are pretty.” They copy the sen- 
tence and are again shown the picture, pointing at the same 
time to the sentence. ‘Do you like flowers?” is written 
and explained. They are led to write, “I like flowers.” 

This sentence was taught by referring to the lesson of 
the evening before, which was as follows: 
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I like candy. 
I like oranges. 
I like apples. 


” 


When the question “Do you like flowers?” was asked, 
none in the class understood it. They were referred to 
this exercise; immediately one child answered the question, 
spelling ‘I like flowers.” 

“Many flowers grow,” was explained by an illustration 
on the board; a line was drawn and the word ground 
written under it. On top of the line many little flowers 


were drawn. The children’s attention was attracted to 
the flowers on the lawn, the sentence was written, and the 
verb explained. Then they had a fair comprehension of 
the meaning of the sentence. 

The sentences “ Be careful; do not drop the cup,” were 
written. Estella was called up to read them. She held 
a cup in her hand and shook her head, meaning she would 


not drop the cup. Then the teacher pointed to the first 
sentence and illustrated the meaning of the adjective by 
‘arrying the cup with great care. Then Estella carried 
the cup the same way, and the teacher wrote “FKstella 
is careful.’’ The children repeated the sentence, performed 
the action in turn, and wrote “I am careful.” 

Carrie happened to drop a crayon and it broke. 

The teacher wrote ‘You are careless.” The children 
wrote “Carrie is careless.”’ 

John walks rapidly around the room; then sits down. 
The teacher writes “Are you tired?” John says “I am 
tired.” The rest of the class construct the sentence: 
“John is tired.” 

Here are some more sentences to be learned as occasions 
occur: 


Please give me a sponge. 
Please give me-a lead-pencil. 
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Please give me some paper. 
Please give me one cent (or a penny). 
book. 
milk. 
candy. 
crayon. 
pin. 
pen. 


I like candy. I want a book. 
I like milk. I want an apple. 
I like bread. I want some paper. 


I can run. I can catch a ball. 
IT can dance. I can ride a bicyele. 
I can sew. 

THEODORE A. KIESEL, 


Instructor in the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TWELFTH CENSUS OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1900*.—IV. 


SEx. 


Or the 37,426 persons properly returned as deaf by the 
census enumerators of 1900,¢ 20,218 were male and 17,208 
were female. The excess of males over females among the 
deaf is a phenomenon not peculiar to this census; it has 
appeared in all former censuses of the United States and in 
those of foreign countries. Indeed the males are more 
numerous than the females in the general population, but 


*Continued from the January number of the Annals, page 27. 

fIn the statistics of this article the 51,861 erroneously returned 
persons who could hear well enough to understand loud conversation 
(see the Annals for September, 1906, pages 292-295) are not included. 
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there the disparity is not nearly as great as among the deaf. 
The proportion in the general population is 51.1 per cent. 
male to 48.9 per cent. female, while among the deaf it is 
54 per cent. male to 46 per cent. female. 

This excess of deafness among males is sometimes ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that males are more exposed to 
accidents than females, and are more susceptible to certain 
diseases that produce deafness. There is probably some 
truth in this hypothesis, but, as Dr. Bell points out, it 
does not wholly explain the phenomenon; for males pre- 
dominate among the congenitally deaf as well as among 
those who become deaf from accident and disease. 6,635, 
or 52.6 per cent., of the 12,609 congenitally deaf were males 
to 5,974, or 47.4 per cent., females. The explanation of the 
large excess of males over females among the deaf remains 
a problem for the future. 

It is frequently remarked by teachers of the deaf that 
girls, as a rule, learn to speak rather more readily than boys. 
This observation seems to be confirmed by the census 
returns, for, as the following table shows, the percentage 
of the deaf who were able to speak, either well or imper- 
fectly, was greater among females than males: 


ABLE TO SPEAK, 


Number. Percentage. 


17 ,208 6 ,720 


37 .3 


| 
| 
20 ,218 7,224 


37 ,426 13,944 


Among the erroneously returned persons who could hear 
loud conversation (the “partially deaf” of the census 
report) the excess in the proportion of female over male 
speakers is very much less than among the deaf proper, as 


| 
Sex. | 
| 
Male. 35.7 
39.0 
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appears from comparing the percentages of the following 
table with those of the one immediately preceding: 


| | ABLE TO SPEAK. 

| ABLE TO 

| Hear Loup |—— 
| Number. Percentage. 


26 ,697 26 ,196 98.1 
25 24 ,778 98.5 


51 50 5974 98 .3 


Nearly all these persons who were able to hear loud 
conversation no doubt acquired their hearing in the 
natural way, through the ear, and nearly all of them 
spoke well. The difference in the proportion of speakers 
among the males and females is so slight that we 
hesitate to accept the conclusion suggested by Dr. Bell, 
but to which he does not commit himself, that “females, 
generally, acquire speech more readily than males, 
whether naturally or by artificial means.” The greater 
readiness with which deaf girls acquire speech than 
deaf boys, if it is a fact that they do, and the greater 
proportion of speakers among the female than among the 
male deaf, constitute another problem for the future. 


Race AND Nativity. 


Of the 37,426 persons properly returned as deaf, 34,590 
belonged to the white race and 2,836 to the colored, the 
latter including 132 Indians and 3 Chinese and Japanese. 
As in all previous censuses of the United States, the propor- 
tion of deafness appears to be much larger among white 
people than among colored people, as is shown by the 
following table: 


Sex. 
| 
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‘ Deaf per mil- 
Deaf. Population. lion of popu- 
lation. 


34 ,590 66 ,809 ,196 518 
9 185 ,379 308 


75 994 492 
Probably this disparity is largely, if not wholly, due 
to the fuller returns of the white deaf. As Dr. Bell says, 
“we cannot rely upon the hypothesis that there is a racial 
(difference in the susceptibility to deafness. While the 
census returns seem to support this hypothesis, the factors 
of uncertainty are so large as to deprive the results of value, 
and it is probable that the returns themselves are defective 
regarding the colored races.”’ 
The following table shows the number and proportion. of 
the native and foreign born among the white deaf of the 
country : 


Number. Percentage. 
Foreign born 


Unknown.... . 


Total | 100 .0 


The proportion of the native born among the deaf is 
greater than in the total population of the United States 
(84.7 per cent.) and-the proportion of the foreign born is 
less than in the total population (15.3 per cent.). In the 
summation of the census report, however, which includes 
the 51,861 improperly returned persons who could hear 
loud conversation, the proportion of the native born 
becomes less (82.8 per cent.) and that of the foreign born 
greater (16.4 per cent.) than the proportion in the total 


| 

| 
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population. A majority of the foreign born persons who 
could hear loud conversation probably did not have their 
hearing impaired until after they had come to America. 
More than a third of all the persons reported as deaf from 
old age were of foreign birth. 


CausES OF DEAFNESS. 


The causes of deafness are classified in a more scientific 
way in the census report of 1900 than in former years, the 
assigned causes being grouped together, as far as possible, 
according to the effect produced upon the ear. They are 
thus divided into three groups: (1) affections of the external 
ear, (2) affections of the middle ear, and (3) affections of the 
internal ear. These groups are subdivided as follows: 
(1) External ear: impacted cerumen, foreign bodies in the 
“ar, miscellaneous; (2) Middle ear: suppurative affections 
(inflammation and abscess), nonsuppurative (or catarrhal) 
affections, miscellaneous; (3) Internal ear: affections of 
the labyrinth, affections of the auditory nerve, affections of 
the brain center for hearing, miscellaneous. Unfortunately 
a majority of the cases (51.5 per cent.) did not admit of the 
above classification; in 45.3 per cent. the assigned causes 
of deafness were too vague to enable Dr. Bell and the 
medical experts who assisted him to determine positively 
what part of the hearing apparatus was affected, and in 
6.2 per cent. the causes were not stated. 


The following table shows the most important groups 
of the assigned causes of deafness, and the number and 
proportion of persons reported to have been made deaf by 
each cause: 


> 
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Causes of deafness. | Number. | Percentage. 


18 164 48. 


Classified: 
External ear 
Impacted cerumen 
Foreign bodies in ear.........) 
Miscellaneous (external ear). . .| 


Middle ear 

Suppurative 
Searlet fever............ | 
Disease of ear 
Influenza 
Other (suppurative), 

Nonsuppurative 
Catarrh 


Other (nonsuppurative) . . 
Miscellaneous (middle ear)... . 


Internal ear 
Labyrinth 
Malarial fever and quinine! 
Other (labyrinth)... ..... 


Meningitis..............) 
Brain fever 
Typhoid fever...........| 
Other (nerve)...........| 
Brain center for hearing 
Miscellaneous (internal ear)... 


Unclassified: 
Congenital 
Old age 


Falls and blows. ................ 
Hereditary 

Miscellaneous (unclassified) 


Mwonnown 


Total 


The “ miscellaneous (unclassified) ” causes, many of them 
no doubt purely fanciful, include a great variety; they 
are not of sufficient importance to quote in full, but we give 


| 
| 
207 | 0 
71 0 
86 0 
| | 
10 ,227 27 
7,300 | 19 
4145 | 
1 365 3 
953 2 
273 0 
654 1 
2 7 
1 354 3 
580 1 
902 2 
7 ,730 20 
661 | 1 
439 1 
222 0 
3 609 9 
1.744 4 
908 2 
670 1 
96 0 
42 | 0 
12 607 3 
375 
1,050 
1 ,002 
758 | 
122 
921 
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those beginning with the letter A as examples: “ Abscess 
around neck and throat; abscess in neck; abscess from a 
decayed tooth; abscess on breast; abscess on lung; absence 
of partitions of ear-drums; abuse; acute poliomyelitis, 
anterior; age, and work in factory; anesthesia; anemia 
and nervous prostration; application on face for tooth- 
ache.”’ Our old friend of former censuses who became deaf 
from “eating jimson seed”’ still survived in 1900, and there 
were those in this census whose deafness was ascribed to 
“eating colored paper’ and “ caustic potash,” and “drinking 
eastor oil,” “hot coffee,’ “ice water,” and ‘milk of a 
(liseased cow.’’* 

There are some striking contrasts in the assigned causes of 
deafness between the deaf proper and the persons erroneously 
returned who could hear well enough to understand loud 
conversation. Of the former 33.7 per cent. were reported 
as congenitally deaf; of the latter only 3.6 per cent. Of 
the former only 7.6 per cent. had their deafness ascribed to 
catarrhal affections; of the latter 27.8 per cent. 


CONSANGUINITY OF PARENTS AND HEREDITY OF DEAFNESS. 


The census of 1900 gives us statistics concerning the con- 
sanguinity of parents for a larger number of the deaf than 
have ever been presented before. The question whether 
parents were cousins was asked in the census of 1890, but 
the results were not published. Hitherto almost the only 
statistics we have had on this important subject have been 
those of pupils in schools for the deaf. 

The number of the deaf of whom it was reported in the 
census of 1900 that their parents were cousins was 2,525; 
parents not cousins, 31,560; not stated, 3,341. Not im- 


*Some of these fanciful causes probably belong to the erroneously 
returned persons who could hear loud conversation; the report does not 


distinguish between the“ totally’’ and the“ partially’’ deaf in thelist of 


miscellaneous causes, 
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probably the proportion of the children of cousins was 
greater in the “not stated” than in the stated cases; for, 
as Dr. Bell says, “‘some people are sensitive to questions 
concerning consanguinity in marriage, especially where 
defective offspring have appeared, and in such cases non- 
reply would be an easy means of evading the question.”’ 

Taking the 34,085 cases in which the question was 
answered, we find that 7.4 per cent of them were the 
children of cousins. Unfortunately we do not know how 
large a proportion of people in general are the children of 
cousins. If the proportion is less than 7.4 per cent., as it 
probably is, we are justified in concluding that marriages 
of cousins are more liable to result in deaf offspring than 
ordinary marriages. 

In accepting this conclusion, it is not necessary to believe 
that consanguineous marriage is in itself a true cause of deaf- 
ness. If there is no tendency to deafness in a family there 


is none to be transmitted. But we know that a tendency 


to deafness, or rather to certain diseases that are liable to 
produce deafness, does exist in certain families; when 
two members of such a family marry each other it is reason- 
able to suppose that the tendency is transmitted to their 
offspring with increased intensity, and there is special 
danger that the children may be deaf. Of the 2,525 deaf 
persons whose parents were cousins, 1,386, or 54.9 per cent., 
had deaf brothers, sisters, ancestors, uncles, aunts, cous- 
ins, or other relatives (not including children, husbands, 
or wives)—a clear indication that a tendency to deafness 
existed in their families. The proportion of the deaf who 
had deaf relatives of the classes above named but whose 
parents were not cousins is less than half as great (25.6 
per cent.). A comparison of these two percentages seems 
to show that when the tendency to deafness exists. in a 
family it is transmitted. to the offspring more than doubled 
in intensity by. the marriage of cousins. 
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Among the congenitally deaf the proportion whose parents 
were cousins is much greater than among the deaf in gen- 
eral. Of the 2,525 deaf persons whose parents were cousins, 
1,525, or 60 per cent., were congenitally deaf, while the 
proportion of all the congenitally deaf to all the deaf is 
only 35.5 per cent. These 1,525 congenitally deaf persons 
who were the children of cousins constitute 13.5 per cent. 
of the 11,328 congenitally deaf persons concerning whom it 
is stated whether their parents were cousins or not. This is 
a large proportion—very much larger no doubt than the 
proportion of people in general who are the children of 


cousins. 

Of these 1,525 congenitally deaf persons whose parents 
were cousins, 997, or 65.3 per cent., had deaf relatives 
of the classes above named, indicating that a tendency to 
deafness existed in their families. The proportion of the 
congenitally deaf who had such deaf relatives but whose 
parents were not cousins is much less (41.4 per cent). 


Again we see that when the tendency to deafness exists in 
a family it is liable to be transmitted to the offspring 
greatly intensified by the marriage of cousins. 

Of the 51,861 erroneously returned persons who could 
hear loud conversation (the “partially deaf’’ of the census 
report), the question whether their parents were related was 
answered in 45,510 cases. The number of these whose 
parents were cousins was 1,540, or 3.4 per cent. As this 
percentage is less than half that of the deaf proper whose 
parents were cousins, the opinion above expressed that 
the proportion of people in general who are the children of 
cousins is less, than 7.4 per cent. receives strong corrobora- 
tion. Probably the proportion of people in general who 
are the children of cousins is even less than the 3.4 per cent. 
of the “partially deaf;” for a family tendency to partial 
deafness or hardness of hearing may be transmitted to the 
offspring as well as a tendency to deafnesstproper, and no 
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doubt such a tendency is liable to be intensified by the 
marriage of cousins. 

The danger of consanguineous marriages is shown in the 
statistics of the blind as well as the deaf, though the per- 
centages are smaller. Of the blind returned in the census 
of 1900, 4.5 per cent. were the children of cousins; of 
these children of cousins, 25 per cent. were congenitally 
blind. Of the blind whose parents were cousins, 39.3 per 
cent. had blind relatives; of the congenitally blind whose 
parents were cousins, 55.4 per cent. 

In the next number of the Annals the subject of the 
Heredity of Deafness will be further considered in con- 
nection with that of Deaf Relatives. 

E. A. F. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF THE DEAF: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
DEAF-MUTES IN THE LAWS OF ROME, 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA.*—IV. 


Part I].—TxHe LeGAL Status OF THE DEAF IN FRANCE. 
Chapter I1.—Introductory. 


I’RANCE is the European country in which can perhaps 
be seen to the best advantage the modern development of 
the Roman law. In like manner the development of the 
status of the deaf-mute in French law may, save in excep- 
tional cases, be taken as typical of the development of the 
status of the deaf-mute in modern civil law. Naturally 
the condition of the deaf-mute from birth did not improve 
much beyond the stage it had reached in Roman law until 


*Continued from the Annals for January, 1907, page 12. 
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the educability of the deaf-mute from birth came to be 
recognized. Thus, in general, it may be stated that in 
countries where the civil law prevailed the status of the 
deaf-mute did not change very materially from the time of 
Justinian to that of De l’Epée. 

The legal status of the deaf in France has naturally been 
favorably affected by the progress made in their education, 
yet in some respects the legal status of the totally illiterate 
deaf-mute is not a great deal better than it was under the 
Roman law, while that of the educated deaf-mute is not so 
nearly normal as it isin America. Theoretically, however, 
a deaf-mute in France is not deprived of any of his legal 
rights and privileges, but only of the exercise of them be- 


‘ause of the physical impossibility of his compliance with 
the formalities required by the French law. The deaf man 
who possesses the ability not only to write but also to speak 


and understand speech readily is granted the exercise of 
practically all his legal rights and privileges. Thus is a 
premium put on education and on speech. 

The general status of the deaf in France can perhaps 
best be reviewed by considering it in connection with a 
number of the leading titles of the Code.* Thus with re- 
gard to civil status, there are four possible positions to be 
assumed: public officer, witness, party, and appearer or 
declarer. A person who was deaf and dumb would be un- 
able to comply with articles 38, 50, and 75, of the Civil Code; 
hence, even were he appointed or elected, he could not serve 
as an officer of civil status in France. 

*In the preparation of this part of his thesis the writer has referred 
to the "general works on French jurisprudence by Aubry and Rau, 
Baudry-Lacantinerie, Coin-Delisle, Dalloz, Demolombe, Fuzier-Herman, 
Grenier, Huc, Laurent, Merlin, Planiol, and Troplong. But he desires 
to acknowledge his special indebtedness to Guyot, Berthier, and Bonne- 
foy, particularly the last named, for much of the material of which he 
has made use. To economize in the matter of space, page citations and 
references to these authorities have been largely omitted in preparing 
this section for the printer, 
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No article in the Code pron ounces deaf-mutes incapable 
of acting as witnesses to acts of civil status, yet according 
to a number of the leading French authorities the negative 
view is taken on the ground that the deaf-mute should be 
refused the exercise of this right because of the physical 
impossibility of his fulfilling properly the complete functions 
of awitness to solemn acts.* Since the purpose of witnesses 
to acts of civil status is to make it difficult if not impos- 
sible for any fraud to be committed by the public officers, it 
is argued that, if the witnesses were deaf and dumb, they 
would be unable to understand all that was taking place in 
their presence and therefore would not perform the fune- 
tions of solemn witnesses.t 

The deaf-mute can, of course, be a party to acts of civil 
status. 

The functions of the appearer or declarer differ from those 
of the solemn witness toactsof civilstatus. Deaf-mutes are 
permitted to make declarations, it being left to the tribunal 
to decide whether or not they are receivable and what 
weight shall be attached to them. 


Chapter IT.—Marriage and Matrimonial Obligations. 


According to Merlin, the parliament of Paris decreed as 
sarly as the year 1658 that a deaf-mute from birth could 
contract a valid marriage in France, following the Canon 
law by which Innocent III permitted deaf-mutes to marry 


*Civil Code: art. 37; Coin-Delisle: art. 37, no. 3. 

+Dr. Bonnefoy suggests that articles 37 and 38 of the Civil Code 
should be amended in such a manner as to make it impossible for a 
deaf-mute to serve as a public officer or a solemn witness. Such change 
seems hardly necessary. The deaf person who has the necessary ability 
and qualifications to act in any civil capacity should not be debarred 
because of his deafness. Many of the educated deaf could undoubtedly 
perform all the required functions of a solemn witness, and in many 
instances would be more competent to prevent fraud than are many 
of the hearing persons who are called upon to act in that capacity. 


| 

| 

t 

| 

| 
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if able to express their consent in unequivocal signs.* Until 
the adoption of the Code, Biret states that the decision of 
Innocent was followed in France.t In 1776, it was decided 
that deaf-mutes from birth, when of age, had no more need 
for the consent of their relatives in order to contract mar- 
riage than had persons possessed of all their senses.f 

No special mention is made in the Code Napoleon regard- 
ing the marriage of deaf-mutes, but in the preliminary draft 
the Commission reported a provision that deaf-mutes from 
birth should not be permitted to marry unless it was stated 
in the forms prescribed by law that they were capable of 
manifesting their wishes and consent.s The proposed 
article was discussed by the Conseil d’ Etat and was finally 
set aside with the understanding that it was to be replaced 
by an article in the chapter on Marriage Celebrations indi- 


*Canon Law: 23 X, ‘‘de sponsalibus.” ‘‘Sane consuluisti nos, 
utrum mutus et surdus alicui possint matrimonialiter copulari: Ad quod 
taliter respondemus, quod cum prohibitorium sit edictum de matri- 
monio contrahendo, ut quicunque non prohibetur, per consequentiam 
admittatur, et sufficiat ad matrimonium solus consensus illorum, de 
quorum, quarumque coniunctionibus agitur: Videtur, quod si talis 
velit contrahere, sibi non possit vel debeat denegari: cum quod verbis 
non potest, signis valeat declarare.”’ 

TBiret: ‘“Traité des Nullités,” p. 84; Guyot: .pp. 102-103. 

t‘Gazette des Tribunaux:” ii, p. 85. In this case a young woman 
named Lemansois, deaf-mute from birth, who had received some 
education, had considerable difficulty in obtaining the consent of her 
relatives as her guardian did all in his power to prevent her marriage. 
Finally by a decree of the court it was decided that as she was of age, 
understood the nature of her acts, and was otherwise capable, her 
relatives had no more right to interfere than in any ordinary case. 

§Jouanneau et Solon: ‘ Les Discussions du Code Civil dans le Conseil 
d’Etat,” art. 146, pp. 240-242. It is interesting to note that in this 
discussion Napoleon expressed the opinion that the deaf-mute from 
birth was not ignorant of the duties and obligations of ‘marriage and 
should not be deprived of the right to marry because of his inability 
to express consent in the usual manner. Portalis argued that the 
proposed article should not be included in the Code since the deaf from 
birth were capable of contracting marriage and no special difficulties 
had ever arisen in jurisprudence because of the marriage of deaf-mutes, 
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cating the manner in which deaf-mutes from birth should 
express their consent. But the proposed article was not 
inserted, as it was thought best to leave it to the discretion 
of the tribunals to determine whether or not sufficient con- 
sent was manifested in each particular case.* Hence, 
there is no special incapacity in regard to the marriage of 
deaf-mutes in French law: even entirely illiterate deaf- 
mutes can marry if able to manifest their consent, but the 
manner of manifestation has often been disputed. A deaf- 
mute from birth cannot comply literally with all the require- 
ments of the Code with regard to marriage. Accordingly 
publie officers have on many occasions declined to unite 
parties in marriage when one or both of them happened to 
be deaf-mutes.f Protests against such action on the part 
of officers of civil status have been raised and attempts 
have been made by the deaf and their friends to have the *” 
Code so amendedas to provide for an interpreter, as is done 
in the Italian Code when a deaf-mute is unable to read 
and write.{ 

*Locré: “Esprit du Code Civil,” ii, p. 41. 

+Numerous instances are cited by Berthier, Blanchet, Piroux, and 
other French writers interested in the subject. Berthier protested 
time and again against the refusal of officers of civil status to marry 
deaf-mutes who were unable to comprehend the language of the articles 
of the Code required to be read to the parties to be married. Berthier 
held that the deaf-mute of ordinary intelligence, even though unable 
to understand the language of the Code, could nevertheless comprehend 
and perform the duties and obligations of marriage. 

tBonnefoy proposes that the articles regarding the marriage of 
Ghe deaf in the Italian Code be added to the French Code. They are 
as follows: “Si l'un des futurs est sourd ou sourd-muet, |’officier de 
l'état civil lui donne a lire les articles du Code et lui fait écrire la décla- 
ration qu'il entend prendre |’autre conjoint pour mari ou pour femme. 
t’il ne sait pas lire ou écrire, l’officier de |’état civil fait appeler un inter- 
préte choisi parmi les parents ou les amis de |’époux et aprés lui avoir 
fait préter serment, il pose par son intermédiaire le questions et il 
recoit les réponses.’’ 

Although the necessity in France to-day for such articles is not so 
great as it was formerly, their adoption would prevent further confusion 


I 
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_ Since deaf-mutes marry, they are naturally bound to 
assume the reciprocal obligations resulting from marriage 
as provided in articles 203 to 211 of the Code.* 

Just as in Roman law it was held that deaf-mutes could 
make donations on account of marriage and dotal obliga- 
tions, so in French law the rule seems to be that they may 
make matrimonial stipulations and conventions for the regu- 
lation of their property. No text in the Code makes the 
deaf-mute incapable of arranging his matrimonial property 
contracts, and the old maxim “habilis ad nuptias, habilis 
ad pacta nuptialia’”’ is used as an argument in behalf of the 
deaf-mute’s rights to make such contracts.t A decision of 


regarding the marriage of deaf-mutes. But there is nothing new in the 
proposed articles, so far as French law is concerned, for itiscustomary 
for the deaf-mute who is able to write to manifest his consent in writing, 
his responses generally being attached to the act of marriage. As 
early as 1822 the Minister of Justice gave the following rule for the 
assistance of civil officers: “The officer of civil status can proceed 
with the marriage of a deaf-mute provided he is in a condition to give his 
consent with a thorough understanding of the matter. If he knows 
how to write, he ought to give it by writing. If he does not know how 
to write sufficiently well, but has been a pupil in an institution estab- 
lished for deaf-mutes, he should call to his assistance his instructor 
‘ who shall explain to him the questions and transmit his replies to the 
officer of civil status. If he does not know signs as used in one of these 
institutions, his relatives or other persons familiar with him should be 
his natural interpreters. There should always be some way for the 
public officer to assure himself of the wishes and the degree of intelli- 
gence of the deaf-mute.”’ 

*In like manner the parents of deaf-mutes owe them support, main- 
tenance, and an education. In 1867, the court of Paris decided that 
a young deaf-mute who had attained her majority had not only the 
right to claim support from her father, but that she could not be assimi- 
lated to the position of aminorand be maintained ina convent against her 
wishes, though her father offered to provide for her needs, and that she 
was entitled to claim her support and her liberty without condition. 
(Lannois: “ Les Sourds-Muets devant la Loi,” cited by Bonnefoy, p. 73.) 

+Articles 936, 1123, 1124, 1398 of the Civil Code seem to indicate 
that deaf-mutes are entitled to make matrimonial property conventions. 
Even minors are allowed to make such agreements in conformity to 
article 1398. 
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the court of Paris states that a deaf-mute from birth who is 
able to give his consent to marriage is also competent to 
make matrimonial stipulations and agreements without 
the authority of a curator even though he does not know 
how to write.* 


Chapter III. —Capacity of the Deaf-Mute. 


The French Code does not attempt to define or to regu- 
late the capacity of the deaf-mute. It is well that it does 
not, for the capacity of the deaf varies as widely as does that 
of hearing persons. Butin spite of this there are some French 
writers who hold that the intelligence of deaf-mutes is 
not susceptible of sufficent development for them ever 
to attain to complete legal responsibility.t This is a view 
of the minority, however, and is usually expressed by 
those who have little real familiarity with the deaf and 
their language. Educators of the deaf the world over are of 
the opinion that the majority of the deaf are capable of 
sufficient development to enable them to manage their own 
affairs under ordinary circumstances and to become legally 
responsible for their acts. 

In early French law the deaf-mute from birth was gener- 
ally considered incapable of all acts which required the use 
of words, but could enjoy those privileges which could be 
entered upon by consent without verbal forms, just as in 
the Roman law. 

In the French Code capacity is the rule, incapacity is the 
exception: every person is considered capable, unless he is 
declared by law to be incapable.t No article in the Code 


*Bonnefoy, pp. 151-152: Arrét de la Cour de Paris, Aug. 3, 1855. 

+Dr. Bonnafont in his essay on “The Legal Responsibility of Deaf- 
mutes”? endeavored to show that deaf-mutes even when educated 
were of incomplete intelligence and held that this should result in the 
non-existence in their case of a legal responsibility. This is the view 
of an extremist. It is not onlyerroneous, but dangerous. Its adoption 
would tend to lower the social and the moral status of the deaf. 

tCode: art. 1123-4. 
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declares the deaf-mute as such to be incapable. The law 
does not deprive him of any right because he is a deaf-mute. 
Still it is held that in certain cases it may be impos- 
sible for him to exercise a right which he nevertheless 
possesses, not ‘because his capacity is not entire but be- 
vause his infirmity makes his compliance with the written 
law a physical impossibility. Hence, it happens that 
participation in some acts requiring certain legal formali- 
ties is denied him in fact, though in theory his capacity 
is said to be absolute. Thus it is impossible for the deaf- 
mute, especially when he has not been instructed, to mani- 
fest his wishes in the ordinary manner in oral language. 
But in most cases oral language is not required on pain of 
nullity, and the courts have repeatedly decided that illite- 
rate deaf-mutes are capable of doing all those things which 
do not require oral or written language. In general the 
jaw does not determine the particular mode in which persons 
‘apable of acting or contracting shall express consent and 
in certain cases it is held that the signs of the deaf-mute can 
be substituted for speech and writing. 

Though the deaf-mute as such is capable in French law, 
he can cease to be capable if he be interdicted or provided 
with judicialcounsel. Personsof fullage, inausual state of 
imbecility, insanity, or madness can be interdicted even if 
such condition is accompanied by lucid intervals. Those ap- 
plying for the interdiction of others must produce witnesses 
and papers stating in writing the acts of imbecility, insanity, 
or madness.* Now it is true that the deaf-mute who has 
been neglected by his friends,who has received no education, 
whose intelligence has been allowed to sleep, may in many 
ways seem to be of feeble intellect,and he may even deterior- 
ate to approximate idiocy. A deaf-mute brought up in 
ignorance, whose environment has had in it nothing to 
elevate him but everything to degrade and destroy his in 


*Code: 489-493. 
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tellect, may be a fit subject for interdiction, but the per- 
centage of deaf-mutes who have had neither the advantages 
of home training nor the benefits of literate instruction in 
a school for the deaf is happily decreasing rapidly in all 
civilized countries. And even the average deaf-mute from 
birth who has not had the benefit of a literate education is 
not utterly unable to manage his own affairs. Hence, 
deaf-mutism of itself is not to-day considered a cause for 
interdiction. If the deaf-mute give proof of intelligence, 
even though he may not know how to read and write, 
he should not be interdicted.* 

Many instances have occurred in France in the past in 
which deaf-mutes have been unjustly interdicted, but 
when the interests of designing relatives can be promoted 
by such interdiction, they are sometimes able to succeed in 
their purpose in spite of the fact that the law endeavors to 
prevent the interdiction of deaf-mutes who are not mentally 
incapable. According to French law a deaf-mute who 
has received no instruction, who is incapable of mental 
development, and who is devoid of the intelligence neces- 
sary to enable him to look after his personal and property 
interests, ought to be interdicted, not however because 
he is a deaf-mute but because he is lacking in intelligence. 

As to judicial counsel the same line of reasoning applies. 
The deaf-mute should be provided with judicial counsel 
just as any other person would be.{ When he shows signs 


*Delvincourt: vol. i, p. 131, note 1; Demolombe: vol. viii, no. 437; 
On May 18, 1842, the court of Rouen decided that deaf-mutes from 
birth should be interdicted only when their natural infirmities have so 
paralyzed their intelligence that they ought to be considered as reduced 
to a state of habitual imbecility, and that even when it is shown that 
their intellectual faculties have been enfeebled by the deprivation of 
two senses and the absence of alleducation, such circumstances demand 
only the appointinent of judicial counsel. 

{Briand and Chaud: “Traité de médicine légale” as quoted by Bon- 
nefoy, p. 84. 

{Civil Code: articles 513-515. 
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of intelligence, but is evidently in need of assistance in the 
management of his affairs, it is sufficient for the court to 
name for him judicial counsel, even though his interdic- 
tion has been applied for. It has even occurred that the 
deaf-mute whose interdiction was being sought has of his 
own motion requested the assistance of counsel, thereby 
defeating the effort to interdict him.* 

Thus a uniform and constant rule of law seems to have 
developed in France that deaf-mutes from birth, even 
though they may have received no education, are not to be 
interdicted unless by their infirmity or from other cause 
they have been reduced to a habitual state of imbecility, 
and when they give any evidence of intelligence it suffices 
to nominate for them judicial counsel in conformity with 
article 499 of the Civil Code.t 

Article 936 in the title on Donations inter Vivos contains 
the only direct reference to the deaf and dumb that is 
found in the French Civil Code. This article has indirectly 
an important bearing on the question of the capacity of 
the deaf-mute. It reads as follows: ‘‘A deaf and dumb 
person, who knows how to write, can accept, either per- 
sonally or by attorney-in-fact. If he does not know how 
to write, the acceptance must be made by a curator ap- 
pointed for that purpose, in accordance with the rules 
set down in the title of Minority, of Guardianship, and oj 
Emancipation.” 


*Bonnefoy; pp. 87-88. 

tIn spite of the fact that the French law aims to prevent the inter- 
diction of deaf-mutes who are not incapable and provides for the ap- 
pointment of judicial counsel only in cases wherein such a course is 
necessary and advisable, it is the opinion of the educated deaf of France 
that in many instances injustice is done partly educated and totally 
illiterate deaf-mutes. A striking presentation of this view may be 
found in a paper by Henri Jeanvoine, on “Les Sourds-Muets devant la 
Loi: ou Condition Civile des Sourds-Muets de nos Jours.’’ (Report of 
International Congress of Deaf-Mutes, Paris, 1900, Proceedings of 
Section of Deaf-Mutes: pp. 205-212.) 
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It should be noted that the term curator is used, and not 
the term tutor; also that the curator is to be appointed for 
the special purpose of assisting the deaf-mute not knowing 
how to write, in order to enable him to accept a donation. 
This in reality places him in this respect in a position analo- 
gous to that of an emancipated minor.* If the authors 
of the Code had intended that deaf-mutes not knowing 
how to read and write should be interdicted because of their 
incapacity to act for themselves, they would have so pro- 
vided, and there would then have been no occasion for 
the appointment of a special curator to assist in the 
acceptance of a donation, for it would have been the duty 
of the guardian of the deaf-mute to accept the donation 
for him just as is done in the case of a minor or of an inter- 
dicted person. If the deaf-mute not knowing how to read 
and write must have a curator in order to enable him to 
accept a donation, it is only because of the formalities 
required by French law with regard to donations and not 
because of any incapacity of the deaf-mute himself, and the 
curator in this case is appointed to act merely in the 
formal acceptance and ceases to have control over the 
donation when it has been accepted. 


Chapter 1V.—Deaf-Mutism Cause of Exemption from 
Guardianship. 


In ancient French law deafness was a cause of exemp- 
tion from the duties of guardianship just as in the Roman 
law. In modern French law also a deaf-mute can claim 
exemption from the duties of guardianship if he desires to 
do so, but there is no provision in the law that would debar 
a deaf man from undertaking the discharge of such duties.t 
Some efforts have been made in France to prove that 


*Civil Code: art. 935. . 
7Civil Code: art. 434. 
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article 444 instead of article 434 should apply with regard 
to deaf-mutes serving as guardians, but Bonnefoy thinks 
that the deaf man is not excluded from acting, though he 
has a right under the law to ask to be excused from doing 
so. By the Court of Cassation it has been decided that 
blindness is not a cause of exclusion but only of excuse 
from the duties of guardianship, and as far as the interests 
of the ward are concerned there is a complete analogy be- 
tween the infirmities of blindness and deafness. Thus if the 
question regarding the legality of deaf persons serving 
as guardians should come before the higher courts, there is 
reason to believe the decision would be similar to that just 
referred to in the case of the blind. The duties of guard- 
ianship can undoubtedly be discharged by a deaf person 
of intelligence. It is extremely improbably that an illite- 
rate deaf-mute would be appointed. Such a person might 
be debarred from acting, not because of his deafness, but 
beeause of his incapacity and inability to discharge the 
duties of the office successfully.* 


Chapter V.—Donations wherein Deajf-M utes are Parties. 


In French law a donation inter vivos is a solemn act by 
which the donor divests himself at the time and irrevocably 
of the thing given in favor of the donee, who accepts it. 
Suppose a deaf-mute is the donee. What of hisacceptance? 
A donation to be valid must be accepted, and accepted by 
notarial act. The acceptance can be made only by the 
donee or his legal representative. How shall the deaf-mute 
accept? The answer is found in article 936 of the Civil 
Code. No special difficulty presents itself if the deaf-mute 
knows how toread and write, but the courts interpret “knows 
how to write’ as understanding such language as is nec- 


*Laurent: iv, nos. 438 and 504; Demolombe: vii, nos, 412 and 426; 
Bonnefoy: pp. 92-100. 
{Civil Code; 894, 
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essary for the acceptance of the donation, and not merely 
knowing how to copy writing and how to sign one’s name.* 
Thus deaf-mutes who have a sufficient command of verbal 
language to enable them to understand and to make them- 
selves understood by the notary and the witnesses can 
accept a donation without the intervention of a special cura- 
tor. The majority of deaf-mutes who have enjoyed the 
benefits of instruction would doubtless be able to comply 
with this requirement, though in many cases it would be 
of advantage to the deaf-mute to have some one present 
who understood the sign language to make clear to him 
any difficulties which might arise. For it is a well known 
fact that the intelligence of the deaf-mute cannot be 
guaged accurately by his use of verbal language; neither 
‘an his ability to understand language be determined by 
the facility with which he expresses himself in language 
written or spoken. ; 

One of the formalities required in the acceptance of a 
donation is the reading of the act by the notary to the 
parties and witnesses: in a case where one of the parties is 
a deaf-mute the notary should give him an opportunity to 
read the act, and must make mention therein of the fact 
that the deaf-mute has read it. 

A donation to a deaf-mute who does not know how to 
read and write must be made through a curator ad hoc 
named in the manner of the curator of anemancipated minor 
by the family council. Any other mode of acceptance is 
null. Authorities seem to be unanimous in recognizing the 
responsibility of the curator ad hoc of the deaf-mute as to 
the acceptance of the donation, but the wording of the law 


regarding the appointment of the curator indicates clearly 


*Coin-Delisle: art. 936; Demolombe, xx, no. 166; Laurent: »3i, 
no. 253; Fuzier-Herman: art. 936, no. 3. 
7Coin-Delisle: art. 936, no. 2. 
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that he is named merely for the purpose of a proper legal 
acceptance of the donation and that he is not supposed 
to supervise the management of the property after it has 
been accepted.* 

In French law can a deaf-mute validly accept a donation 
bysigns? Since he is permitted tomake a donation thus, does 
it not seem reasonable that he should be allowed to accept 
one in the same manner; especially so, when by accepting 
a donation he enriches himself, whereas in making gifts, he 
diminishes his patrimony? A number of authorities hold 
that under the law he cannot be permitted to accept a gift 
except in strict conformity with the provisions of article 
936, which can hardly be interpreted as permitting signs 
to take the place of writing. Article 932 provides that 
the donation shall not produce any effect until the time 
when it has been accepted in express terms. It is claimed 
that an acceptance by signs would not fulfil the require- 
ments of the law since by express terms the use of verbal 
language is presupposed.t But there has been a recent 
decision to the contrary. The reasons assigned for it were: 
If one can make a donation by signs, a fortiori one can accept 
a donation in the same manner; the words express terms 
in article 932 signify terms as to the meaning of which 
there can be no misunderstanding, and by signs just as well 
‘is by writing one can make an acceptance as to the certainty 
of which there need not be any doubt.{ This decision in- 
diecates that article 936 does not establish a rule of absolute 
incapacity of the deaf-mute to accept a donation without 
the assistance of a curator ad hoc, if unable to do so in 
writing, but that it only provides a mode of acceptance by 


*Coin-Delisle: art. 936, no. 4; Demolombe: xx, nos. 163,167; Laurent: 
xii, no. 254; Fuzier-Herman: art. 936, no. 4. 

tCoin-Delisle: art. 936, nos. 3 and 4; Troplong: ii, no. 1157; Demo- 
lombe: xx, no. 168; Laurent: xii, 254; Fuzier-Herman: art. 936, no. 2. 

tBonnefoy: p. 102. 
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which he may receive the benefit of a donation if unable 
to manifest his wishes by speech or writing.* 

In the foregoing only the deaf-mute donee who had at- 
tained his majority and who had been neither interdicted 
nor provided with judicial counsel was considered. An 
unemancipated minor or an interdicted person who was a 
deaf-mute could not receive a donation himself. In such 
cases the donation must be aecepted by the guardian in 
accordance with article 463 of the Civil Code. In the ease 
of a deaf-mute who was an emancipated minor, he would 
accept with the assistance of his curator if he knew how to 
read and write, otherwise a curator ad hoc would be named 
for him for the purpose of acceptance. Practically the 
same course would be followed with a deaf-mute provided 
with judicial counsel.t 

Under what circumstances can a deaf-mute make a dona- 
tion? Every person is capable of disposing inter vivos if 
not formally declared by law ineapable of so doing.t A 
dleaf-mute should therefore be able to make a valid donation 
inter vivos provided he be of sound mind, in a condition to 
give his consent, and able to perform satisfactorily the 
formalities prescribed by law. But there has been 
considerable dispute as to donations by deaf-mutes 


especially when such persons were illiterate. Three views 
have been taken of the question. The first, which is too 
absurd to be considered seriously, refused the deaf-mute the 


*Aubry and Rau: vii, p. 653, sec. 62. The opinion of Aubry and 
Rau was accepted by the court of Amiens, and applied in its decision 
of Jan. 2, 1896. Bonnefoy states that although he thinks this is the 
correct attitude to assume, he nevertheless believes it is not in accord 
with the actual provisions of French law. He recommends that article 
936 of the Code be so amended as to permit a donation to be accepted 
by signs.and without the aid of a curator if the deaf-mute is able to 
express his wishes in a clear and certain manner even if he does not 
know how to write. (Bonnefoy: pp. 106-108; also p. 343.) 

tCivil Code: 935, 936, and 463; Coin-Delisle: art. 936, no. 6. 

tCivil Code: 902. 
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sapacity to make a donation even when he knew how to 
read and write. It was held by only one author.* The 
second view was that a deaf-mute could not make a valid 
donation unless he knew how to read and write. This 
was the opinion long held by. a number of writers, but 
they granted that even deaf-mutes from birth if they un- 
derstood writing, were capable of making valid donations.t 
It was argued that since article 932 would not permit a 
deaf-mute not understanding writing to accept a donation, 
he was unable to manifest consent in the required manner. 
But there were early decisions that expressed a third and 
more liberal view, and at the present time there is no doubt 
that even a deaf-mute from birth with little or even no un- 
derstanding of verbal language can make a valid donation. 
No argument is needed to show that a deaf-mute under- 
standing writing should be allowed to make donations pro- 
vided only he comply with the requirements of the Code; 
but at the present time it is almost as well recognized that 
deaf-mutes of average intelligence, even though illiterate, 
can manifest their wishes in a manner perfectly clear and 
intelligible. 

As deaf-mutes are granted the right to contract marriage, 
and this was plainly acknowledged at the time of the pro- 
jection of the Code, the rights, duties, and privileges of 
marriage are also granted: hence, the deaf-mute is allowed 
to make donations on account of marriage. It follows, too, 
that the deaf-mute can give valid consent by signs since 
the law does not determine the form in which the consent 
shall be manifested, and since speech and writing are only 
conventional forms for which clearly intelligible signs can 
be rightly substituted. Then, too, article 333 of the Code 
d’ Instruction Criminelle says that the deaf-mute can be inter- 


*Solon: “ Nullités,”’ i, n. 54, 55. 
+Merlin: “ Recueil alphabetique, ete.,” article on Sourds-Muets, 
tBonnefoy: pp. 110-112, 
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rogated either as accused or witness in a criminal matter, 
thus showing that the French law considers him capable 
of giving testimony even though unable to write. Thus it 
is evident that the granting to deaf-mutes the privilege 
of making donations, even when they cannot read and write, 
is in accord with the real spirit of the Code and is also sup- 
ported by the general practice of the French courts.* 


ALBERT C. GAW, 
Assistant Projessor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


WHY THE DEAF DO NOT USE LANGUAGE.t 


THE late Mr. James Howard, in a paper entitled “Our 
Pupils and their Future,’’ wrote: “Given a brain capable of 
development, there is no reason that the deaf should not 
become as worthy members of society and as responsible 
citizens as persons who possess all their faculties.” In the 
transformation of the deaf from irresponsible childhood to 
responsible citizenship, the place and power of language is 
most marked; and to give them this language, and with it 
the ability to understand and use the privileges of life to the 
advantage of themselves and the community, is the reason 
for the provision and work of our special schools and 
institutions. 

*Although it has been decided repeatedly in France that a deaf-mute 
not understanding writing can make a donation inter vivos, it has also 
been held that a donation stated by notarial instrument to have resulted 
from responses in signs made by the donor is voidable when it can be 
demonstrated that the mental faculties of the donor were in a feeble 
state. This illustrates the importance of employing in such cases 
interpreters thoroughly familiar with the language of deaf-m:ries. 

+Read at a meeting of the Midland Branch of the [British] National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf, held at the North Staffordshire 


School, Stoke-on-Trent, Engiand, December 8, 1906. Reprinted by 
permission from The Teacher of the Deaj for January, 1907. 
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And yet one is unquestionably brought face to face with 
the fact that, in the majority of cases, the deaf do not ap- 
preciate and use the English language to an extent com- 
parable with its use by hearing persons. 

The natural quality of mind in the deaf either zs or ts not 
similar to that of hearing persons; and therefore the deaf 
either are or are not capable of acquiring a knowledge of 
language to an extent which, at least, renders them in- 
telligible to those who hear and speak. If the quality of the 
deaf mind is naturally inferior to that of normal children, 
the deficiency suggested by my question is largely ex- 
plained, and our work becomes, at once, mainly a palliative ; 
bounds are set to it, and its brightest hope removed from 
it. If the quality of mind in the deaf is naturally similar 
to that of hearing children, then, as all the way round we 
hear complaints as to their slender intellectual development 
and their limited range of language, it is clear, beyond 
dispute, that something is very far wrong with the present 
conditions of the deaf. 

It is generally admitted that, spite of the retarding 
effects of their affliction, the deaf are naturally as capable 
‘of development as are those who hear: and prima facie, 
therefore, of intelligent expression in language, if given 
equal opportunity, the necessary changes being made in the 
medium of that language. 

One knows deaf persons who use language to an almost 
perfect extent; and cases such as these show that, as a 
class, the deaf need not permanently remain in possession 
of that meagre range of thought and expression with which 
they and, it must be said, their teachers are often sadly 
too content. 

For this deficiency there are, of course, reasons; for the 
mere physical defect of deafness, even allowing for all it 
inevitably involves, does not to any satisfying degree 
account for the intellectual and language differences be- 
tween the deaf and those who hear, 
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It must be remembered that we have to deal with the deaf 
as a Class, not only with a section; and therefore we must 
bear in mind their varying conditions of intelligence, 
physique, and early environment. This, at once, enlarges 
the scope of our inquiry and confronts us with this problem: 
How does a natural equality of mind at one point in all 
children ultimately degenerate into a serious inequality 
to the disadvantage of one class—the deaf? 

The causes of this inequality, if not, as in a proportion of 
cases, the result of a known mental inferiority, must neces- 
sarily be referable to one or more of three periods: 
1. Ante-school life. 2. School life. 3. Post-school life. 

Let us examine, as closely as time allows, each of these 
periods and trace, if necessary, to our own condemnation, 
any cause that appears to account for the intellectual and 
language failure of the deaf. 


ANTE-SCHOOL LIFE. 


It is not necessary in a meeting of teachers to picture 
elaborately the early life of deaf children. It is sufficient 
to say that, in the vast majority of cases, they have no 
intellectual infancy comparable with that of normal chil- 
dren during physical infancy. They do not, in any sense, 
get the natural education of normal children during their 
arly years; and it needs but little thought to realize that 
this loss must and does affect most seriously their devel- 
opment in later life. The present school age, owing to the 
intellectual unsuitability of their early environment, isto the 
serious disadvantage of the deaf, and has a most important 
bearing upon their development. It is surprising that this 
fact is not universally conceded; but a limit may be set to 
this period of intellectual inactivity by commencing special 
educational work at the age of five. 

But see what the normal child acquires by this age. He 
has learned that things have names and that for all the 
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varying phases of life and things there are words, univer- 
sally known, to represent them. He has, moreover, appro- 
priated to his own use hundreds of these symbols with 
immense advantage to his development and happiness. 
He realizes the purpose of language, a medium which he 
takes and gives to accept and convey thought. He is 
receptive and responsive. 

This fact represents the primary secret of the intellectual 
and language failure of the deaf. At whatever age you 
commence to teach them, your entire success depends upon 
the degree of their appreciation of the idea and purpose of 
language; upon the extent to which, in practice, you can 
convince them that language is the one true and reliable 
expression of the mind. This is clearly the work for infancy, 
acquired naturally and easily by normal children, and the 
very foundation of the whole habit of language. With the 
deaf, one may have this intellectual infancy at any age one 
likes, at five or ten, or later. It is a natural stage which 
cannot be avoided. 

Can anything be done to improve the conditions of the 
deaf before coming to school? Whatever is done must be 
‘done by those at home with the children, and it should not 
be impossible to do something in the way of enlightening 
parents on the matter. There are ways and means which 
even these non-expert persons may use; and although they 
may not do much in the shape of actual words, they can do 
very much, as I have seen done, in accustoming the child 
to the idea that something on the lips, or on the fingers, or 
in black and white, means this, or that, or the.other. This 
is the first essential to success, and the future work of the 
teacher is really in expanding the material side of the idea. 

I have seen congenitally deaf children dealt with intel- 
ligently at home, in some cases on the lines of Miss Garrett, 
of Philadelphia, who understood much that was said to 
them, attempting to utter words and to write them. Some 
such intellectual progress can be made; and, so long as it is 
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attempted, I am not critical as to the means employed. 
In some way or another, receptivity and response may be 
aroused; interest and the idea of the purpose of expression, 
early instilled by the mouth, the fingers, writing or drawing, 
or in other ways. Much may be done to illumine the men- 
tally dark early life of the deaf, and it is important that it 
should be attempted. I do not expect miracles to happen 
in our work; and I no more look for the fullest development 
of thought and language of which the deaf are naturally 
capable all the time their early years are intellectually dead, . 
than I look for a robust and vigorous bodily frame in a 
child deprived of the materials of healthy growth in the 
early years of life. 

The great point is, with the infant deaf, to do something 
to induce thought, to give and receive intelligent expression, 
whatever form that expression may take; thus uncon- 
sciously leading them practically to grasp the purpose of 
language. If this is done before school age, much is gained 
and the school progress of the child clearly accelerated. 
There is wisdom in the advice “Treat the child as if he 
could hear:” for in this way something is done to prevent 
mental deadness during a period which should see the birth 
and first growths of intelligence. 

School authorities frequently, by the census of children 
within their areas, become aware of deaf children under 
school age; and some indeed keep a list of all such children 
discovered, with a view to enforcing school attendance at 
the proper time. These same authorities could do much, by 
the circulation of a printed sheet of advice to parents of 
deaf children, to disseminate amongst those concerned some 
knowledge of the correct treatment of young deaf children; 
and the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf might 
draw up and supply such a circular to these authorities. It 
is clear that more light on the question is wanted by both 
parents and education authorities; and that light should 
be thrown on all rather than only on those of certain 
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districts, as would be the case if it were exerted by indi- 


vidual schools. 
ScHoou LIFE. 


Most of the pupils in our schools come without any con- 
ception of the aim and purpose of language; and it is a long 
and arduous task to lead them to see what language is 
meant for. If they come young enough there is time to 
make up, in some measure, the educational deficiencies of 
their earlier life; but if they enter at seven or eight, or later, 
you cannot altogether do so, for you get an intellectual 
infaney during boyhood or even youth. 

For young children, no tiring programme of work is 
required; change is essential, so that while you are inter- 
esting them in games, occupations, developing habits of 
attention and concentration, you are leading them to ex- 
pression, in some form or other, accustoming them to look 
for language, and to make whatever attempts they can to 
respond to it. Ideas must exist before language, and any 
means may be taken to suggest them. Make the child 
receptive and responsive; so long as you are doing this, 
knowing the road you are following leads to mental activity 
and response, then all roads lead to Rome. 

It is certain that, in common with all other branches of 
education, that for the deaf has become unconsciously 
fettered by tradition; and the standard aspired to is lower 
than it either need or should be. There is only one true 
standard, that of normal children. We deplore the fact 
that the deaf do not use language either to the extent or 
effect that normal persons use it; and they never will until 
the conditions are equalized, making only such changes as 
are inevitably required through the physical defect of 
deafness. It is not merely a question of methods. If you 
swept away either, and adhered rigidly to the other, you 
would not necessarily improve matters. This has been 
done in different schools in which either the mouth or the 
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fingers have held undisputed sway; and yet Utopia has 
not been reached. It isa question of outlook, of power, 
and of environment during the whole school period. 

The first aim of the school should be to give the child a 
point of view and a prospect, without which, whatever the 
method, he will not do great things. This is the greatest 
work of the teacher; but how many realize it in daily 
practice? The deaf could not remain content with so little 
if they possessed this outlook, if they really knew what they 
were at school for. The teacher must get the grip of his 
pupil and lead him onwards. The child must be led; he 
cannot be driven. The deaf, at school, want leadership; 
and the teacher’s success as a leader is the measure of his 
success as a teacher. This is how one teacher may produce 
results that astonish, while another grovels continually 
among the unintelligent commonplace. This is how 
results, even in the same school, may vary; for it is certain 
that the failure of the deaf is more often attributable to 
their conditions, teaching and otherwise, than to them- 
selves. 

The inferiority of the quality of language is very often but 
the reflection of the imperfection of the methods of the. 
school. An estimate is formed of the capabilities of the 
children, and contentment reigns if only the estimate is 
realized. The expectation of so many sentences on this or 
that subject, so many forms of sentence construction, or 
so many words within a given period, is altogether erroneous 
and cripples freedom. It fails to recognize activity of 
mind, and, instead of following the child, it makes the child 
a slave to the system. The only reliable standard is that of 
normal children; anything less lowers the ideal and weakens 
the effort. It is this view which suggests that a language 
course, unintelligently interpreted in practice, may beeome 
harmful, if taken to represent all the deaf need know. A 
similar weakness may result from any scheme of instruction. 
All depends upon the teacher, and courses of instruction 
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become valuable only as he has the power of intelligently 
interpreting them. If the teacher is wrong, not all the 
schemes of work ever written will prevent disaster. 

Language for the deaf is no mere academic study. If it 
is to be worth anything, it must be the living agent of their 
intellectual life. One cannot imagine any great degree of 
intellectual life from the daily rehearsal of set sentences. 
The teaching of language is not a process nor a system. It 
is, and must be, as comprehensive as the mind itself, and 
limited only by the boundaries of human thought. It is a 
growth, a development; stimulating, following, and ex- 
pressing the enlargement of the mind, and the germ of that 
growth is in the child. 

For growth of any kind, nourishment is required; and 
for their intellectual health the deaf need facts, more facts 
and yet more facts; and plenty of exercise in thinking of 
them and expressing them. I have little concern as to how 
the deaf get these facts so long as they use them in thought 
and represent them in increasingly correct language. 
There can be no healthy mental growth so long as the range 
of thought and expression is limited to the simple expe- 
riences of daily life. The deaf want a wider view of things; 
for it is certain that many excellently disposed teachers, 
by the narrowness of their personal view of the possibilities 
of the deaf, fail to develop this larger outlook in them,with 
the result that they are permanently stunted in devel- 
opment. 

The two sides of language, the conversational and the 
reading, should be developed. The reading range is the 
source from which the conversational range is mainly 
supplied with material; and the deaf should be trained to 
it from an early stage. They do not, as a class, read, 
because they do not appreciate the value of reading and 
their powers of constructive imagination have not been 
awakened. They take little interest in reading, and show 
little keenness in the search for knowledge. This failure 
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to read accounts to a large extent for their poverty of 
language, and they will never read unless the love for it, 
and the habit of it, are set up during school life. There 
is not sufficient attention paid to reading in our schools. 
It ought to furnish a daily lesson, and out of school it 
should be studiously encouraged. 

Why should not the little deaf commence with simple 
nursery rhymes? I know they lose the jingle of the rhyme, 
but, at least, they may gather the entertaining and humor- 
ous ideas they represent. Similarly with nursery tales 
and short stories, leading up to the more serious reading 
of books and newspapers. Even if they do not understand 
fully at first what they read, they are in no worse case than 
normal children. There are strange errors prevalent on 
this matter, but surely it is a quaint, not to say a singularly 
mischievous idea, that limits the reading of the deaf to that 
which they already know, or regards it primarily as .an 
exercise in speech. Such practices deprive the subject of 
its greatest values, and the deaf will never read under these 
conditions. In the cultivation of the reading habit lies 
one of the greatest works of the teacher, for only a really 
excellent teacher can lead his pupils to read with an intelli- 
gent purpose. The matter read can be explained conver- 
sationally, or, if not so, in action, gesture, or drawing. 

The free use of language must become the daily habit of 
the child and the characteristic of the school. There is a 
language habit, but it lies largely at the skill of the teacher 
whether it develops or not. With a free mode of expres- 
sion and an earnest and intelligent attempt on the part of 
the teacher to induce in the deaf a reliance upon words, it 
is perfectly certain that school life, in and out, is full of 
opportunity for the exercise of language. The playing 
fields, the workshops, the dayrooms, and every place and 
circumstance provide ample scope; and, in some form or 
other, every detail should be the occasion for the use of that 
language natural to it. The general atmosphere of the 
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school should be one of interested ambition; and here the 
varying conditions of number, physique, intelligence, tem- 
perament, light, and position demand some reference to 
the possibility of a universal oral method of teaching, to 
which reference will be made later. 

The out-of-school conditions of our institutions are not 
satisfactory so far as this exercise of language is concerned. 
Compare the out-of-school life of our deaf pupils with that 
of normal children at home, so far as conversational exer- 
cise is concerned, and you get, at once, an indication of one 
great cause of their inferiority in language. 

No teacher, however zealous, in charge of sixty, eighty, 
or a hundred children, of all ages, at one time, can do much 
for individuals in this way. Some provision is desirable 
which will bring about the opportunity for more personal 
handling of the children out of school, when they need far 
more experience in language than they now get; for, after 
all, with an idea of purpose and a ready medium of expres- 
sion, whatever it may be, only experience is necessary to 
complete the conditions necessary to freedom of thought 
and language. 

From the point of view of intellectual development, 
actual and expressed, it is only what is done in this direction 
after school hours that justifies the residential system. 

There must be no stupid manipulation of language to 
suit the supposed intelligence of the deaf. It has been 
said that the deaf cannot grasp abstract forms, nor acquire 
freedom in idiomatic English. They can; it is we ourselves 
and those who deal with them, who cannot, or do not, 
teach these forms. The deaf in this matter, as in all others, 
must be treated, as far as possible, as normal children are 
treated, as if they were intelligent beings and not an in- 
ferior class. Language may degenerate into a system of 
isolated word-signs, incapable of combination in connected 
form to express the thoughts of the child. 
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Writing on the subject of language for the deaf, one 
cannot escape reference to the oral method of teaching; 
and I do not wish todo so. The elimination of all reference 
to methods of instruction from our discussions has prob- 
ably tended to the present-dlay lack of professional clear- 
ness upon them. 

If we regard intellectual development as of primary im- 
portance in education, and language as the best, if not the 
only true medium for promoting it, speech being, like 
finger spelling and writing, merely one form of represent- 
ing that language, it is clear that the chief effort is 
demanded by the teaching of the matter of language, rather 
than by the teaching of any particular form of expressing 
it. Every teacher, therefore, at times, finds himself long- 
ing for a readier and more certain medium of instruction 
than speech and speech-reading. The plan of holding 
children back from language until they are able to utter 
and read from the lips the matter dealt with does, of neces- 
sity, tend to intellectual mal-nutrition. It is not, after all, 
“how it is done” but “what is done” that makes for the 
result. This may appear to conflict with the acceptedrule 
of many oral teachers, who insist upon “the spoken word 
first,’ a method which, if rigidly followed, ultimately 
out-orals the oralism of normal children, upon whom no 
restriction is placed. There are, of course, children who 
thrive upon this treatment, the semi-deaf, the semi-mute, 
and some of the highly-gifted born deaf. 

We are, however, not dealing with a section, and these 
exceptional cases may be exceptionally provided for with 
safety. In any ease, in allowing freedom of method, par- 
ticularly out-of-school, and the readiest in school, we pro- 
vide for the whole, and do not conflict with the great 
objects of education. We rather promote these objects; 


and, further, in the mass we advance speech and speech- 
reading, because by losing no opportunity for the use of 
language, we give them the materials for intelligent exercise. 
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Can we, dealing with the deaf as a class, and taking the 
children as they present themselves, conscientiously leave 
the educational destinies of the whole number of them to 
the possibilities of an exclusively oral method which may, 
admittedly, suit a section? Does our experience of the 
eventual results of our school work justify us in doing so? 
I have never felt that I could. It may, of course, be said 
that this is due to my own imperfections as an oral teacher; 
but those who tell me this must also convince me that in 
no case do their own pupils suffer, either developmentally or 
in their knowledge of language; and, further, they must 
supply me with the exact history and natural conditions 
of each of their pupils. 

To every child who can acquire them, even if only to a 
limited extent, speech and speech-reading are assuredly 
advantageous, both from the point of view of their direct 
utility and from their indirect effects. Both should be 
taught as perfectly as possible, so long as it be not at the 
sacrifice of what is, after all, of much higher importance, 
the expansion and expression of the mind. But to the 
many children who, from one cause or another, cannot 
master oral arts beyond this limited extent, we cannot 
assume the position of declaring, in effect, ‘‘What you 
cannot learn by oral means, you shall not know at all.’’ 
If there must be a universal method the only one possible 
is the finger-spelling method; but this would clearly result 
in the wastage of oral advantages and abilities in many 
cases, just as a universal oral method leaves in those cases 
having but slender affinities to it much natural power un- 
developed. The truth is that, if we allow the development 
of the intelligence and its free expression to be the chief 
end of education, no exclusive methods are possible, either 
in the aggregate, unless the pupils be specifically selected, 
or, in most cases, in the individual; for it is a rare thing to 
discover a deaf person entirely able to dispense with the 
help of his fingers in his daily intercourse. 
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There is no proof that language is necessarily more rapidly 
acquired orally than by finger spelling; in fact, given an 
equal immunity from signs in teaching, it is probable that 
more language could be imparted in a given time to equally 
intelligent children through finger spelling than through 
speech. The only advantage the oral method can claim 
in this direction is that, properly carried out, all the in- 
struction is given in and by language, the proper form of 
teaching it; and this advantage is only of foree when the 
opposite method includes signs in the schoolroom. But 
over a silent method excluding schoolroom signs, and 
using only finger-spelled language, this advantage does not 
exist. There need be no difference either in the range or 
forms of language used in teaching by either method. 
Iixperience shows, and cases abound to prove it, that the 
deaf are equally as likely from an oral training using signs, 
either of movement or of disjointed words, instead of full 
and connected English, to develop a faulty and scanty 
knowledge of language as they are by other sign methods 
of instruction. Neither method, if it fails to teach English 
by English, can hope to give the deaf that degree of lan- 
guage they are naturally capable of acquiring. The sub- 
stitution of other media for full and correct language forms, 
one knows from observation, is not the monopoly of the 
exponents of either method; yet it is the freedom from 
such substitution that makes the chief excellence of both. 

One hears frequent regrets that the deaf, in after-school 
life, relapse so often into intercourse entirely by signs. 
This is not surprising, if they have an ineffective oralism 
and have been forbidden the use of the manual alphabet. 
The eventual uses to which speech, finger-spelling, or signs 
are put depend upon the value the child gets out of them. 
If he realizes his desires through language, he will use it 
in one form or other. If he finds speech more effective 
than spelling, he will speak; but if he finds no value in 
either, he will certainly gravitate towards pure signing. 
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The final right of selection belongs to the child, and what- 
ever theories we may construct, we cannot get away from 
this fact, which accentuates the importance of developing 
breadth of mind, of aim and purpose, during the school 
period. 

One may easily think so much of speech and speech- 
reading as to lose sight of the great object of education. 
In the anxiety for the mouth, we may easily forget the mind, 
and produce talkers who are not thinkers, while a corre- 
sponding result may be produced by a silent method. It 
is not the letter, but the spirit, that gives life; the living 
teacher rather than the medium used. The late Mr. W. 
S. Bessant, an oral teacher, wrote as follows, in reviewing 
the work of his predecessor (a silent teacher) in the head- 
mastership of the Manchester Institution: “The writer 
has been brought into contact with many of the more 
advanced of these (old) pupils and has great pleasure in 
stating that their general intelligence and power of ex- 
pressing their ideas in terse, idomatic English would do 
credit to any system of instruction whatever; and goes 
far to prove that, so far as the acquisition of language is 
concerned, it is not, after all, so much a question of system 
as it is of the capability of their instructors and the length 
of the period of instruction.”’ 

There are only two language modes of school teaching 
available, speech and finger-spelling. Signs are often used 
to far too great an extent; oral teachers, in very many 
instances, are as great offenders in this direction as any 
others, and orally taught children as those otherwise taught. 
There may be differences in the detail of their signing; but 
the effect of not using the English language remains the 
same in both. There will always be this tendency to use 
the hands, to some extent or other; and this points to the 
wisdom of using the ready and congenial bodily members, 
the hands, to interpret the mind in the terms of correct 
English, rather than in inexact and ill-understood symbols. 
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On the damaging effects of signs in teaching, I cannot do 
better than quote from Mr. W. Eccles Harris, himself deaf 
and a teacher, who, writing in 1889, said: “In many of 
our schools, the sign language is loved ‘not wisely, but too 
well.’ It is used over and over again, in school and out of 
school, when, by all the laws of reason and common-sense, 
words only should be employed. It thus usurps the place 
which rightly belongs to the vernacular; and far from 
being a help, becomes a positive hindrance. . . . They 
(signs) rob the children of what they most need—collo- 
quial language. If used to save time and trouble in spell- 
ing or writing, the time is not really saved; it is lost; 
and how can we expect our pupils to use English on leaving 
school if we will not take the trouble of using it ourselves 
when speaking to them?”* It would be impossible to 
add anything to the truth or force of this finely expressed 
conviction; but I may quote, not as a testimony in favor 
of oral teaching, but solely as intended by Dr. Gallaudet 
to emphasize the necessity of teaching English by English, 
the following extract: “I would bear in mind every hour 
of the day and every moment in the hour that the sign- 
language, in a school for the deaf and dumb, is a dangerous 
thing.” + The late Rev. T. Arnold wisely wrote: “Where 
signs are the basis of education, they will continue to be 
the instruments of thought.” 

There are other minor reasons contributing to the lan- 
guage failure of the deaf; but all comes to this, that if we 
desire to level up the intelligence and the language of the 
deaf to the standard of normal children, we must first do 
what we can to level up their life and school conditions. 
It is not merely a question of methods. It is, first of all, 
a question of the conception, of the ideas and ideals, formed 
by those responsible for their training, of the needs and 


*Quarterly Review of Deaf-Mute Education, p. 111. 
tReport of the Seventh Convention of American Instructors, Indian- 
apolis, 1870, p. 64. 
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powers of the deaf, of the general plans made for developing 
those powers to the full, and of the intelligence of the work of 
realizing those plans in teaching. If these are in any way 
inferior, even if the quality of speech and speech-reading 
given to the deaf are perfect, the general results are corre- 
spondingly inferior. 


THE AFTeR-ScHOOL PERIOD. 


With the large majority of pupils, who leave our schools 
at the age of sixteen, educational opportunities at once 
cease. Parents, in most cases, stupidly imagine the work 
complete instead of, in the truest sense, only beginning; 
and the child is left mainly to his own initiative and re- 
sources. If the school has inspired him with the idea of 
the value of knowiedge and some ready mode of communica- 
tion, there is hope of further progress. As helping in this, 
one cannot but admire the devotion of certain missioner 
friends, who organize and conduct evening classes for 
the deaf; and one regrets exceedingly that so few of the 
graduates of our schools are sufficiently alive to the im- 
portance of learning gladly to seize these opportunities. 

The deaf need the stimulus of the interest of their friends 
in their advancement; but the apathy of parents in this 
matter is striking. They often take little concern with the 
intellectual welfare of their deaf children. Only recently 
I sent out a circular to some seventy parents of deaf chil- 
dren in my own locality, offering to meet them occasionally 
to discuss the state and needs of their children. Of the 


seventy only one responded; and I fear this fact illustrates 
the small value set on education by a large section of the 
community. It certainly represents the greatest hindrance 
to the deaf in after-school life: for there is but little prospect 
of advancement without the personal interest and encour- 
agement of their parents. Results, even during school 
life, are affected by this lack of interest: and in most cases 
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parents do nothing in an intellectual sense for the children 
during holidays. Half-an-hour each day in the attempt 
to teach the deaf child would do much to make these parents 
understand the position of the deaf in life and the duty they 
owe them. Too often the duty which they pass on to the 
schools is merely transferred to the missioner when the 
child leaves school. 

The experience of the adult deaf friends to whom I have 
referred shows the importance of continuous conversation 
and reading in after-school life. Some of these have told 
me that on leaving school they knew but little language, 
and that the greater part of their present knowledge was 
afterwards gathered by reading and by contact with per- 
sons who freely conversed with them. The deaf do not 
get sufficient contact with hearing persons. One wishes 
that all persons could spellon their fingers; and this suggests 
a work that is highly important—the enlightenment of the 
public generally on the great need of the deaf for the lan- 
guage of life. The public already have speech, and so 
can converse with those advanced enough to understand 
it. If they also had the manual alphabet, they would be 
prepared for all the deaf, regardless of method. But they 
do not seem to care to converse with the deaf. The correct 
idea has not been given to them. The claims of extreme 
oralists, which have not, in any sense, been realized in the 
direction of oral restoration to society, and the extreme 
advocacy of signs, mysterious and misunderstood things 
to the ordinary man, on the other hand, have kept the 
public from intimate contact with the deaf. They may 
have induced pity; but they have not provoked active 
association and the public still looks upon the deaf with 
mistrust. 

Language, no matter its mode, is the only key that will 
unlock the door to the deaf and allow them to mingle with 
the world that hears. Crediting speech and speech-read- 
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ing at their fullest worth in practical life, it is certain that 
ultimately the manual alphabet is the hope of the vast 
-majority of the deaf; personally I see no reason that any 
deaf child should be denied it; and the less so when it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a deaf person who does 
not often have to fall back upon his hands when oral methods 
fail. The great thing required is experience of language, 
and the deaf should have the ability to obtain it in any 
possible way. 


To sum up: 

1. The standard of development and language for the 
deaf is that of normal persons. 

2. The conditions to realize this must be, as nearly as 
deafness allows, similar to those of normal persons. 

(a) An intellectual infaney during physical infancy, dur- 
ing which the purpose of language should be practically 
instilled and receptivity and response set up. 

(b) There must be a ready mode of expression and the 
true interests of the child are promoted when the read- 
iest medium, whatever it may be, is adopted. 

(c) There must be the fullest exercise of language. The 
experience of the deaf with language forms should be no 
less, but rather greater, than that of normal persons with 
spoken language. The deaf should be carefully trained to 
read. 

3. That from first to last, the educational opportuni- 
ties of the deaf should equal, if not exceed, those of nor- 


mal children; and to give these opportunities any means, 
so long as they promote the use of language, are justifi- 
able and remumerative. 


Reduced to a small compass, these points may be repre- 
sented in two words: purpose and practice. It is only the 
meagreness of these that accounts for the meagreness of 
the language of the deaf. The intellectual and language 
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failure of the deaf is not the necessary or natural conse- 
quence of deafness; it is mainly induced by their early 
environment and school and after-school conditions. The 
natural quality of mind, at one point, is the same in all 
children; the differences creep in later. The school of the 
deaf is not a building; it is life itself from birth to death. 

When the early conditions of the deaf are right; when 
we, as teachers, know our business more perfectly; when 
our teaching arrangements are more commensurate with 
the needs of the children; and when everybody who deals 
with the deaf does so as intelligently as they do with hear- 
ing people, then it is certain that the deaf will compare not 
unfavorably with those who hear and speak, either in 
intellectual development or in their powers of intercourse 
with them. 

This represents an ideal which we cannot overtake all at 
once; but the reaching out after it, little by little, does 
provide an immense field for intelligent and far-seeing 
labor. In this work, disregarding mere details of a non- 
essential character, we have a common ground upon which 
parents, teachers, missioners, and everybody dealing in 
any way with the deaf can unite. There is neither room 
nor time for an interminable quarrel over methods which 
are not, in themselves, the real problem of the deaf. There 
is something infinitely more essential, yet still far ahead of 
us; and if every worker for the deaf took a truer view of 
this, methods would settle themselves, and only the one 
grand aim—language equally for the deaf as for the hear- 
ing—occupy our thoughts and labor. In this there is 
ample work for all and the occasion for strife in none. 


A. J. STORY, 
Headmaster of the North Staffordshire School, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


On January 31, 1907, four pupils graduated from the 
Milwaukee School for the Deaf. Two of these are attend- 
ing a high school with hearing boys and girls. They are 
young people of average ability and somewhat timid and 
retiring in disposition; therefore it was deemed best to 
place them in charge of a special teacher half a day. 
She assists them in the more difficult studies and is help- 
ful in a social way. She sits with them and if they fail 
to understand the regular teacher, she repeats without 
voice what the latter has said. They recite as the other 
students do. In the afternoon they get along without 
special help. 

This arrangement is only an experiment, but judging 
from the results gained in so short a time, it undoubtedly 
will result in the permanent appointment of a special 
teacher for the deaf in one of the city high schools. ; 

This would enable every pupil of average ability to gain 
a high-school education, while heretofore only the brightest 
and those possessing a great deal of self-assertion could do 
it. 

Graduates from any accredited day-school in the State 
would be admitted and it is hoped that enough students to 
warrant the appointment of a special teacher will apply. 

Thanks are due to the Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Milwaukee for his ready grasp of the situation 
and for his interest in solving the problem of’ the higher 
education of the deaf. 

FRANCES WETTSTEIN, 


Principal of the Milwaukee Day-School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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A PRAYER IN SIGNS. 


No uttered word is ours; no solemn tone 

The reverent air bears upward to the sky; 
No eloquence of meaning borne along 

Of voice and accent meets the God on high. 


But dare ye tell us that we do not pray— 
We who so truly “lift up hands of prayer,”’ 
And by the speaking gesture mark the way 
Our heart’s desire would take to reach Him there? 


“Our Father!’ that appealing gesture lifts, 
With force more potent than the spoken word, 
Desire, petition for the precious gifts 
Held in the hand of One All-Seeing Lord. 


“Tn Heaven!” we picture in the circling sweep 
Of arm and hand the glorious dome above; 
“Holy Thy Name!” with reverent movement keep 
The sacred thought of purity and love. 


“Thy Kingdom!” with imperial touch we show 
The badge of royalty—the sceptre’s sway; 
And pray Thy glorious Will may work and grow 


Potent and perfect. This and every day 


Our opened hands with daily bread to fill 
The Lord we ask. “Forgive as we forgive:”’ 
O, hearing brothers! We are like you still— 
The hardest this to pray, and this to live. 


From tempter’s touch, whene’er beside he stands, 
We pray Thee still our weakness to defend; 
And by the symbol strong of broken bands 
We crave deliverance, succor, to the end. 


Once more the royal sign—“ The Kingdom Thine!”’ 
“The Power:” that sign is vital, living, strong; 
“The Glory:” rays of brightness seem to shine 
And scintillate around us, sweet and long. 


‘Forever and forever!”’ round and round 
The finger sweeps; and who shall tell us then 
Expression for the prayer we have not found, 
Nor join us in our glad and grand “ Amen?” 
——ALICE C. JENNINGS, 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 
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OF ONE WHO IS DEAF. 


As one apart in mellow shade, 
With smiling sadness she doth dwell; 
No sounds, or harsh or sweet, invade 
Her ear’s unvibrant shell. 


Yet she, on lips that love hath taught, 
Can read the pantomimie word; 
With sphery search that fathoms thought, 
It seems her eyes have heard. 
So do the stars, to lonely men 
Who cross some vast and open wild, 
Deepen with all-discerning ken, 
Unswerving, just, yet mild. 
Although to them arrives no sound 
Of all that fills our lower night, 
They probe the human hearts profound 
With silent shafts of light. 
Oh, who beneath night’s searching skies 
But feels his inmost being known? 
Or who that meets her star-pure eyes 
But his unworth must own? 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Ealing (England) Training College.—The College has re- 
moved from Elmhurst, Ealing, to 47 Eaton Rise, Ealing. 
Mrs. Kinsey has retired from the position of Principal and 
Secretary and is succeeded by Miss Hewett. In addition 
to the teaching given in the College, students are per- 
mitted to receive practical training in some of the schools 
for the deaf of the London County Council. 

Gallaudet College.—The following communication was pre- 
sented to President Gallaudet on the fifth of February last: 


AND HONORED PRESIDENT: 
The Alumni of Gallaudet College wish to offer you their heartfelt 


congratulations upon this, the seventieth anniversary of your birth 
and the fiftieth of your labors upon Kendall Green. 
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The ability, courage, and devotion you have shown in founding, 
upbuilding, and sustaining the College, comimand their admiration 
and respect. Your clear and cogent qualities as an instructor and 
lecturer; your mastery of the sign-language and delight in using it in 
its place, to their infinite pleasure and profit; and your uniform and 
considerate kindness to each and all of them woke their answering love 
and gratitude. 

Knowing that no testimonial would please you so much as one that 
would minister to the good of the College which, under God, you have 
created, they have decided to signalize this day by the establishment of 
a fund to be known as 

THE EpwarpD MINER GALLAUDET FuND, 
which, in whatever way used, will thus forever be associated with this 
day and with your memory. 

The Alumni fervently hope that the hale and hearty strength that 
is now yours will continue with you for many years, to their joy, to 
your comfort, and to the benefit of the deaf and of the world at large. 

MELVILLE BALLARD, 

Jno. B. Horcukiss, 

Amos G. DraPER, 
February 5, 1907. For the Alumni. 


Georgia School.—Mr. J. C. Harris and Dr. William Brad- 
ford, representing the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, last year visited Gallaudet College, the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, the Institution for Improved Instruction 
in New York, and the Horace Mann School in order toinves- 
tigate the methods and results of oral teaching. They ‘also 
sought out graduates from these schools who had gone out 
into the business and social world and were making their 
way successfully in competition with their more fortunate 
fellows.’”’ They reached the conclusion “that normal deaf 
children are taught to speak as clearly as hearing children, 
though not so euphoniously, learn to read quite readily and 
accurately the lips of those they are accustomed to, and can, 
by asking for repetitions of some words, carry on a conver- 
sation without the use of signs or pencil; that a competent, 
faithful teacher can train the average deaf child to speak 
and write the English language clearly and in correct form, 
and to understand the spoken words of another by observing 
the movements of his vocal organs; that this result can be 
obtained more surely and speedily when pupils are not 
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taught manual signs for words, and are made to rely entirely 
on speech and natural gestures; that a deaf child, trained to 
speak the English language, can learn to write and to enjoy 
its literature to a greater degree than those habituated to 
signs used only by deaf-mutes; and that the Superintendent 
of the Georgia School should be upheld in his efforts to bring 
the School, as rapidly as is consistent with its condition and 
resources, to an exclusively oral method of teaching, or as 
nearly so as the good of its pupils may require.” 

Illinois School.—The State Civil Service Commission will 
soon hold an examination for the position of teacher in this 
School, the positions to be filled as vacancies occur or addi- 
tional teachers are needed. As an amendment to the present 
law, giving the Commission authority to open the examina- 
tion to residents of other States, will be introduced in the 
present legislature, the Commission will take the responsi- 
bility of admitting residents of other States to this examina- 
tion. Applications should be addressed to Mr. Joseph C. 
Mason, Secretary of the Commission, Springfield, Illinois, 
who will be glad to give any information desired in regard 
to the examination. 

Minnesota School.—A deaf-blind child named Vera 
Mabel Gammon from St. Paul has been admitted. She is 
ten years old and Jost her hearing between five and six. 
Miss Blanche Hanson, B. A., a graduate of this school and 
of Gallaudet College, has been appointed to teach and have 
general charge of her. 

New York City School.—A new school is to be opened 
as soon as practicable on the lower East Side of New York 
City, where there are believed to be a great many deaf 
children, especially among the Jewish population, growing 
up in ignorance. An organization for the purpose has been 
formed, of which the Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes is Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Hugh Conley Seward, of 258 Broadway, is 
Secretary. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Charges of the im- 
proper use of funds and supplies, favoritism, injustice, and 
dishonorable conduct were made against the Superintendent 
last year by Mr. J. A. Tillinghast of South Carolina. At the 
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request of Mr. Goodwin an investigation was ordered by the 
Governor. The investigation was thorough, lasting for nine 
days, and resulted, we are glad to say, in the verdict that 
none of the charges was sustained. 


Ohio School.—The last legislature made an appropriation 
of $30,000 for the building of a new hospital. It is to be a 
fire-proof structure of two stories, the first floor being in- 
tended for minor cases of sickness and the second floor for 
contagious diseases. In order that an effective quarantine 
may be maintained, there will be no direct communication 
between the two floors. The hospital will be equipped with 
kitchen, dining-room, and laundry, so that it may be oper- 
ated, if necessary, entirely independent of the main buildings. 

Oklahoma School.—Miss Robina Tillinghast has resigned 
her position as teacher. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Education in Prussia.—For some years education has been 
compulsory in Prussia, but the law has not been strictly 
applied in the case of deaf and of blind children and many 
are growing up in ignorance. A recent edict of the govern- 
ment empowers officers of the law to compel the parents of 
such children to send them to school. But, asks the Blatter 
fur Taubstummenbildung, how can the law be obeyed in 
places where there is no provision for free instruction and 
parents are unable to pay? 

Education in Spain.—The Revue Belge for January con- 
tains a report of a meeting held at Madrid, December 27 to 
30, 1906, under the auspices of the Minister of Public In- 
struction with a view to ameliorating the lot of the deaf and 
the blind. There has never been any census of these classes 
in Spain, but it is estimated that there are at least three 
thousand deaf of school age while there are less than five 
hundred in school. Many are in indigent asylums, but no 
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provision is made for their instruction. It is sad to see the 
country which once led the world in the education of the 
deaf now so far behind other civilized states in this respect. 

The meeting at Madrid consisted of teachers, physicians, 
officials, clergymen, and philanthropists from all parts of the 
kingdom. It passed resolutions recommending that, until 
special schools are established, deaf and blind children should 
be admitted to common primary schools; that a manual of 
elementary pedagogic and hygienic suggestions should be 
drawn up for the benefit of parents; that the deaf should be 
taught by the oral method; that the fitness of the blind and 
the deaf to give certain courses should be recognized; that 
the methods of instructing these classes should be taught in 
all normal schools; that industrial training should be given; 
that the Minister of Public Instruction should send teachers 
abroad to study the methods of foreign countries; that a 
census of the deaf and the blind should be taken; that the 
teaching of oto-rhino-laryngology and ophthalmology should 
be compulsory in medical schools; that laws should be pro- 
mulgated for the protection of the deaf and the blind; that 
children of these classes should not be placed in ordinary 
asylums for the indigent; and that public authorities and 
private individuals should labor to organize societies for 
‘ their benefit. Unfortunately no steps were taken to estab- 
lish special schools for these classes, the only way in which 
they can really be benefited. 

Education in the Philippines.—The Government proposes 
to establish in the near future a school or schools for the 
deaf in the Philippines. Examinations for the position of 
teacher were held in the United States under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission last December. 


The Value of Industrial Training.—The following letter 
to Mr. 8S. T. Walker, Superintendent of the Louisiana Insti- 
tute, from the parent of a former pupil shows the value of the 
industrial training given in our State schools for the deaf, 
and its superiority, in Louisiana at least, to that given in 
the common schools for hearing youth: 
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Bruce, La., Oct. 22, 1906. 
Pror. S. T. WALKER, 
Baton Roveg, La. 

Dear Sir and Friend: Felix wishes to stay at home and work this 
year. He has a shop, lumber, and tools and gets all the work that he 
can do. He is well pleased with his profession and takes much pains 
in all of his work. I feel that I owe a debt of gratitude to the Institute, 
the Superintendent, and teachers for fitting and preparing the students 
for the actual business of life. Out of twelve children that I’ve tried 
to raise and educate, Felix, the deaf and dumb one, is better prepared 
for the actual business of life than any of the rest. 

So much for industrial training in our public schools. * * * 

Yours with respect, 
E. P. BRUCE. 


A Deaf Painter.—The Revue Générale quotes from the 
Smaablade for Dovstumme the notice of a deaf painter of the 
seventeenth century named Wolfgang Heimbach. He was 
born at Oldenburg, Prussia, lived in Holland, Italy, and Den- 
mark, and later returned to his native town, where he died. 
In 1645 he painted the portrait of the Pope. He was official 


painter to King Frederick III of Denmark, and several of 
his paintings are now in the royal chateau of Rosenborg at 
Copenhagen. There is also a painting in the London 
National Gallery “by an unknown German painter,’ the 
catalogue says, which is supposed to have been the work of 
Heimbach. 


The Meeting of Wisconsin Teachers.—The annual meeting 
of the Special Education Section of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Milwaukee, December 28 
1906. The only topic relating to the deaf was an informal 
talk by Miss Eliza Kent, of the Illinois School, on “ Number 
Work in the First and Second Grades,’”’ which was substan- 
tially the same as her paper on “ Primary Arithmetic” read 
at the meeting of the Association at the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution last summer and reported in the Annals 
for September last. Miss Jennie Smith, Principal of the 
Eau Claire Day-School, was elected Chairman of the Section 
for the ensuing year. 
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The National Association of the Deaf.—The next meeting 
of the Association is to be held at Norfolk, Virginia, July 4 
to 6, 1907. July 5th has been designated by the authorities 
of the Jamestown Exposition as “National Association of 
the Deaf Day.” The President of the Association is Mr. 
George W. Veditz of Colorado Springs, and the Secretary 
Rev. James H. Cloud of St. Louis. 

The National Educational Association.—The meeting of 
the National Educational Association this year will be held 
at Los Angeles, California, July 8 to 12. It will be the 
fiftieth anniversary meeting. Miss Anna E. Schaffer, In- 
spector of Wisconsin Schools for the Deaf, is President of 
the Department of Special Education. We hope to be able 
to give the programme of this Department in the next 
number of the Annals. 

The International Conference.—A meeting of the British 
Deaf and Dumb Association is to be held at Edinburgh at 
the same time as the International Conference of Teachers of 
the Deaf under the auspices of the British Association of 
Teachers on July 30th and following days, and the Associa- 
tion of the Deaf has been invited to hold a joint session with 
the Association of Teachers. It is proposed that a paper 
be read by a representative of each Association on this topic: 
“How members of the two Associations can best co-operate 
in promoting the welfare of the deaf.” Reference to methods 
of instruction is not to be permitted. 

Congress on School Hygiene.—At the Second International 
Congress on School Hygiene to be held in London, England, 
from the fifth to the tenth of August next, there will be an 
educational exhibit of schools for the deaf under the direction 
of Mr. William Van Praagh, Headmaster of the School and 
Training College at 11 Fitzroy Square, London. 


Visit of British Teachers.—Two prominent members of the 
profession in the mother country, Mr. Addison, of Glasgow, 
whose pleasant acquaintance many of our readers made at 
the Columbus Convention in 1898, and Mr. Barnes, of London, 
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Honorary Secretary of the National Association of Teachers, 
are now visiting American schools for the deaf. They bring 
us the fraternal greetings of their colleagues and an invita- 
tion to the International Conference at Edinburgh in the 
following letter: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF (oF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND). 


To the Teachers of the Deaf of the United States of America and Canada. 


We, the undersigned representatives of the British teachers of the Deaf, 
have been requested to convey to our colleagues engaged in the Schools 
and Institutions for the Deaf on this side of the Atlantic the hearty 
and fraternal greetings of those similarly engaged in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

We desire to express, on their behalf, the strong interest they take in 
your work, and their earnest wishes for the success of the labors you 
are carrying on for the benefit of the deaf of your great nation. 

We trust that these labors may be still more abundantly blessed 
in the future, and that the most cordial relations may always exist 
between the Teachers of the Deaf on both sides of the Atlantic. 

On behalf of the members of the National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, we also beg to tender an invitation to the International 
Conference of Teachers of the Deaf which will be held in Edinburgh, 
this year, on July 30th and following days, and assure you that a warm 
welcome will be extended to any American teachers able to be present. 

We are, faithfully and fraternally yours, 
W. H. ADDISON, 
Head Master, Deaf and Dumb Institution, Glasgow. 
F. G. BARNES, 
Head Master, Homerton Residential School for the 
Deaf, London, N. E., and Hon. Secretary of the 
National Association of Teachers of the Deaf. 


A New Italian Periodical.—The publication of a monthly 
periodical in the interests of the education of the deaf, en- 
titled Rivista di Pedagogia Emendatrice per l’educazione dei 
sordomuti e degli anormali affini, was begun in January, 1907, 
at Milan, Italy. It is edited by Messrs. G. B. Passetti, G. 
B. Picozzi, and G. Galassi under the direction of a council 
of ten. Ten numbers will be published during the year. 
The subseription price for foreign countries is seven lire 
($1.33). The office of publication is via Galvani, 12, Milan, 
Italy. 
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Combining city with country life. 


A Private Boarding School 


._DEAF.. 


Instruction oral and aural. 

Speech a habit. 

Life out of school a means of culture. 
From Kindergarten to Business or College. 


SUMMER CAMP AT NANTUCKET, MASS, 


Of great physical and mental advantage. 
Endorsed bv leading Physicians. 
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Complete sets of the Annals may now be obtained at $2.00 
a volume. 

Volumes i, ii, ix, x, xiv to li, inclusive, and the last two 
numbers of volume xiii, are unbound and will be sold sepa- 
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Volumes iii and iv, v and vi, vii and viii, xi and xii, together 
with the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been bound 
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Single numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present 
issue, will be sold at 50 cents each. 

Address the Editor of the Annals, 

} E. A. FAY, 
Kendall Green, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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